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WHO AND WHERE THEY ARE 


News Items Concerning Foreign Missionaries Received From 
the Board at Baltimore 


As successor to Mr. Ralph H. Schatz, 
deceased, Allentown, Pa., the, Board of 
Foreign Missions has nominated to the 
Executive Board, Mr. Warren M. Koons 
of Philadelphia, Pa., a member of Advent 
Lutheran Church of that city. 


Epiphany Season Receipts. Treasurer 
George R. Weitzel reported that up to 
March 31, 1937, the following Epiphany 
appeal receipts had been entered in his 
books: 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania ...... $1,073.80 


East) Pennsylvania) c.tscscesterceie 707.00 
New. York). coche eee 581.81 
Pittsburgh, | Aides eee 555.97 
Ohio 441.14 
Illinois wy 4 BOY) 
West Pennsylvania ..... a | eh b are! 
North Carolina ............. 313.86 
Maryland .....2,.020- 280.37 
South: Carolinas cee 224.68 
Indiana Wc ee ee 184.79 
Alleghany 162.43 
Northwest 131.98 
Susquehanna cer crcreawares es 117.00 
Wartburg areca isscttase 106.67 
Kansas 22. seen eee 69.22 
German Nebraska ... 60.46 
Georgia-Alabama ....... 52.52 
Michigan Weccctecar 52.09 
Nebraska ....... 47.50 
Virginia ns tcccnnrttte ee eats 43.12 
Slovak: nike cdene eee 42.00 
Manitoba ysz.ncacaeret 30.52 
Rocky Mountaim ¥.225..5.cnecs eae 21.77 
Towa <sicl austen ee ee ee 17.35 
Canada. 3.35] eee 13.82 
Nova Scotia ........ 12.48 
West’ Virginia) (acne ane 10.05 
California Vesa aceite eee 7.41 
Florida. Sicaeedotin eee ee 3.54 
$6,147.84 

Received July 1 to December 31, 
1936. <4. Ae oh ork ee $698.67 
Total: > S42 eee eee $6,846.51 


Secretary Dr. M. Edwin Thomas re- 
ported to the April meeting of the Board 
that pledges had been received to the 
amount of $15,800 to help cancel the debt 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. Pay- 
ments to the amount of $4,076 have been 
made. These include two one thousand- 
dollar payments. 


THE FOLLOWING missionaries’ furloughs 
have been sanctioned: India: Dr. Arline 
Beal, April 1937; Miss Amelia L. Brosius, 
August 1937. 


Japan: Miss Martha B. Akard, summer 
of 1937; the Rev. D. G. M. Bach, summer 
of 1938. 


China: The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. 
Sell, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Scholz and Miss Elvira Strunk in 1938; 
Miss Mae L. Rolfs in July 1937. 


Africa: The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Heilman, August 1937. 


At the request of the Japan Mission 
with the concurrence of the Women’s Ex- 


ecutive Board, Miss Maude Powlas is to 
return to the Ji Ai En (Colony of Mercy), 
Kumamoto, Japan, early in September, 
and Miss Mary Heltibridle is to be granted 
a full furlough period in America. 


Mrs. C. E. Buschman will return to 
Liberia at the end of her furlough on 
October 8, 1937, and Dr. and Mrs. George 
Gulck sometime in May. 


India 


Andhra Christian College. Correspond- 
ence between Executive Secretary Dr. Paul 
W. Koller and General Secretary Dr. W. 
Wilson Cash, Church Missionary Society, 
London, approved by the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America at its meeting on April 
22, 1937, has resulted in an agreement of 
co-operation in Andhra Christian College. 
For the first missionary professor the 
Church Missionary Society will contribute 
$500 toward maintenance and for each ad- 
ditional missionary professor $100. Our 
mission will provide a dormitory for stu- 
dents from the Church Missionary Society 
mission to be known as “Noble Hall,” until 
such time as by mutual agreement such a 
hall may be built by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. No person outside of the 
missionary professo1 or professors shall 
be co-opted as a member of the College 
Council. The first Church Missionary So- 
ciety missionary professor, Mr. Bagshaw, 
is to join the staff of Andhra Christian 
College on July 1, 1937, the beginning of 
the next academic year and serve as war- 
den of Noble Hall. Noble College at Mas- 
ulipatam will not admit any new students 
but will simply carry on its work with 
the second and fourth year classes in or- 
der to finish the course of instruction for 
these two classes for the university ex- 
aminations. In April, 1938, Noble College 
will definitely close its doors. Meanwhile 
Andhra Christian College at Guntur will 
absorb some of the Indian members of 
the faculty of Noble College. 

The so-called munsiff court site of six 
acres, with a building on it, has been pur- 
chased with Andhra College funds and 
will be used by the Anglicans for Noble 
Hall. 

It is hoped that the American Lutheran 
Church Mission, the American Baptist 
Mission, the English Methodist Mission, 
the Canadian Baptist Mission and the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission 
will also co-operate in the Andhra Chris- 
tian College on the basis of the four points 
of co-operation adopted by the Board, the 
Executive Board and our India Mission. 


Co-operation at Luthergiri. Plans have 
been maturing for the co-operation of the 
American Lutheran Mission in India with 
the United Lutheran Church Mission in 
the Bible Training School and Theological 
Seminary at Luthergiri. The Board of For- 
eign Missions of the U. k. C. A. took the 
following action at its meeting on April 
22: “That we inform the American Lu- 
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theran Church that we approve the co- 
operative plan at Luthergiri for a period 
of two years and if successful its continua- 
tion shall be considered; that we inform 
the American Lutheran Church that we 
are happy at all times to have a closer 
relationship with the American Lutheran 
Church Mission and the American Lu- 
theran Church, and that we ask, after the 
plans have been arranged by the commit- 
tee (in India) they be sent to us as well 
as to the American Lutheran Church’s 
Board for final adoption.” 

What the American Lutheran Church 
Mission in India desires is expressed in a 
communication for our India Mission as 
follows: “To enter a co-operative scheme 
with respect to the two-year Bible course 
and to supply a missionary to teach in the 
Bible School and the Seminary (at Lu- 
thergiri), provided that they make it pos- 
sible for our higher grade trained men to 
enter their pastors’ seminary on regular 
courses for theological training. It is our 
aim to replace our higher trained care- 
chists with high school catechists as soon 
as possible.” The American Lutheran 
Church Mission missionary is to join the 
staff at Luthergiri in July 1937. Complete 
plans in regard to housing students, courses 
of study, staff and division of expenses, 
have not yet been worked out. 


Assignments 
Dr. H. H. Sipes has been appointed 
bursar (treasurer) of Andhra College upon 
his return from furlough. 


The Rev. E. G. Wood has been appointed 
to the Bapatla Charge to succeed the Rev. 
L. A. Gotwald, home on furlough. 


The Rev. Ray L. Cunningham is to take 
charge of Narasaravupet-Vinukonda field 
in addition to Sattenapalle. Dr. George K. 
Gesler is to be associated with Mr. Cun- 
ningham in the Narasaravupet-Vinukonda 
field, with residence at Narasaravupet. 


The Rev. Robert Oberly is to be asso- 
ciated with Dr. S. C. Burger in the Samal- 
kot field with residence at Peddapur. 


Dr. J. Roy Strock has been appointed 
congregational missionary of the Guntur 
congregation. 


Miss Clara Leaman is to take charge of 
the Stall Training School from the date of 
Miss Edith Eykamp’s handing over 
charge. 


Miss Florence Segner is to take charge 
of the Dowlaishwaram district work. 


Miss Maida Meissner is to be in charge 
of the Tallapudi-Tanuku district work 
succeeding Miss Leaman. 


Miss Mary Borthwick is in charge of the 
Bhimawaram East and Narsapur district 
work succeeding Miss Hilma Levine, who 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OUR DAILY BREAD’ 


President Gerberding of the Synod of the Northwest Both Defends and Exhorts 
the Church With Reference to Human Needs 


WE OF THE CHURCH are continually harassed by the com- 
plaint that the church doesn’t care about the living condi- 
tions of the poor ’round about us. We are charged with 
being selfishly interested in the upper or middle classes of 
society, and blind to the needs of those who seldom have 
the bare necessities of life—who often have no meat to eat. 
In so far as that is true the church is utterly false to the 
Lord we claim to serve. I do not admit its truth as a gen- 
eral indictment, but no one can deny a marked tendency 
of the organized church, like the ancient priest and Levite, 
to pass by on the other side of organizations claiming to 
help stricken and wounded men. On the other hand, let us 
not be blinded to this fact: that the church has no more 
right organically to identify itself with one class than with 
another, and that indeed it cannot be class-conscious if it 
would live in the Spirit of its divine Head, the Christ. 
Therefore, it must not neglect the souls of the well-to-do 
and comfortably fixed who are held in the clutches of sin 
just as closely as are the poor, while it ministers to those 
who not only have the same passions but also lack food. 

Certainly our Lord was interested in people’s hunger. In 
the wilderness He had compassion on the multitudes who 
were three days without food. “Whence shall we buy 
bread?” He said to Philip. When He had raised the dead 
little daughter of Jairus His first command was that they 
give her something to eat. When after His resurrection the 
disciples returned to their trade of fishing and had toiled 
all night and taken nothing He anticipated their wants and 
prepared food for them Himself with a fire on the shore. 
And when He taught us to pray He said, “Give us day by 
day our needful bread.” And how natural that is in Him 
Who came to earth to reveal the fatherly love of God, the 
same Who created the earth and all that is in it, giving 
man dominion over it and saying that of every tree in the 
garden save one, he might freely eat; the same Who pro- 
vided manna in the wilderness, Who ordained that the meat 
of the sacrificial offerings should serve as food for those 
who ministered at His altar; and Who sends the rain and 
the sunshine, the snows, frosts, eroding and enriching floods, 
seasons, climates, and all natural forces. 


We Dare Not Pass the Hungry By 

What shall we say then in the face of the great inequalities 
of men’s lot? We followers of Luther have a rather com- 
prehensive understanding of what is meant by the words 
“Our Daily Bread”: “All things that pertain to the wants and 
support of this present life; such as food, raiment, money, 
goods, house and land, and other property; a believing 
spouse and good children; trustworthy servants and faithful 
magistrates; favorable seasons, peace and health; education 
and honor, true friends, good neighbors and the like.” Many 
people have nothing of these that may be permanent, and 
little of the prime necessities, such as food and raiment. Have 
we in the church no responsibility toward them? Indeed we 
have, because our Christ, the revelation of the Father, has. 
No Christian dare have indifference toward a hungry man. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of these, ye did it not to 
me.” No Christian neighbor dare ignore the needs of his 
neighbor. No Christian employee dare overlook the need 
of a fellow employee. No Christian employer can blind him- 
self to the hunger and need and cultural aspirations of his 
employees; and no man of comfort dare fail to share with 


*In his official sermon on May 4 President Gerberding took his text 
from the conversation of Jesus at the well in Samaria, John 4: 32-34. His 
theme was “Meat to Eat.” Ep. : 


those less fortunate than he, no matter what their relation- 
ship to him may be. No Christian legislator may be blind 
to the living conditions of the poorer classes. No Christian 
citizen dare fail to take part in sharing his livelihood with 
others either by resisting legal tax requirements or with- 
holding from community welfare agencies. Brotherliness is 
a prime quality of Christlikeness, and it must permeate 
every relationship. 

That is not saying with what political party the Christian 
must align himself. It is not saying what union he must 
join. It is not saying what organized form of activity the 
church must favor. In fact, it is saying that the church as 
an organization must hold no traffic with any secular or- 
ganization other than those purely charitable; for to do so 
would be to align itself with one-or more particular blocs 
of society, which invariably are self-centered, exclusive of 
those not associated organically with them, and thus lacking 
utterly the spirit of humanitarian brotherliness that must 
be felt by those in Christ. In short, the church is interested 
in Christ’s name in the meat men eat, and must express 
that interest by the compassionate lives of the individuals 
within it to their fellow individuals whether in it or not. 
But let it never be said that Christ’s church is not interested 
in men’s—all men’s—daily bread. The Father is; Christ is; 
and His bride must be. 


No Time to Eat 


When Jesus spoke the words of our text He Himself was 
hungry—physically hungry. He was on His way to Galilee 
from Jerusalem and had been walking all the forenoon. He 
sat down to rest while His disciples went into a Samaritan 
village to buy food for the noonday meal. While they were 
gone He engaged in a conversation with a local woman who 
had come to draw water. The disciples found Him talking 
to her when they came back. As soon as she had left they 
urged Him to take lunch. But meanwhile people began to 
come out from the village at the woman’s invitation to hear 
Him Who, though a Jew, would talk kindly and honestly 
with Samaritans. And what were they interested in? Doubt- 
less the same things of which He had spoken to their covfa- 
trywoman: the living water; the openness of sin to His 
eyes; the God Who is worshiped in Spirit and truth; the 
Messiah, come to walk among men. The first response to 
His mission from beyond His own blood race, and a more 
eager and more general response than He had found in 
Israel! Meat to satisfy fleeting physical hunger? Away with 
it: “I have meat to eat that ye know not of... . My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me.” Ah yes, He was 
human in nature: He had been wearied; He no doubt had 
been hungry for what the stores could provide; but after 
all that was but for mortal life. Here was a satisfaction of 
that hunger for souls that had brought Him from eternity 
to time, from heaven to earth; from immortality to mortal- 
ity. In the infinitude of His Being, what was bodily craving, 
when the love that existed from the foundation of the world 
was finding its responsive objects? 

What indeed were any of the affections and desires of man 
in comparison with His passion and yearning for a mankind 
redeemed and restored to communion with His Father? To 
a worried and fretting mother: “Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” To a tempter urging Him to 
turn stones into bread to satisfy a body weakened by fast- 
ing: “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God”; when Greeks 
would see Him, possibly to invite Him to a more apprecia- 
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tive people: “Father save me from this hour; but for this 
cause came I unto this hour”; to those who would defend 
Him with the sword: “Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? but how then shall the scriptures 
be fulfilled that thus it must be?” If meat to eat is essen- 
tial to physical life, then we can understand from these 
appositions of His what the life is that He desires man to 
live: “For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his soul? . 


The Greater Purpose 

Jesus’ self-denial of physical food in this instance typifies 
His divine and eternal purpose. It is the winning of men 
from such sin as the Samaritan woman’s, and from the 
drudgery such as daily water-drawing, into the realm of 
eternal life in the Spirit of God through the power of Him- 
self, the Messiah. And the task of doing that, He has given 
to the church. That means to us. We are gathered here this 
week as a church. This synod has all the marks of His 
church. As far as we reach in our organic form He depends 
upon us to live in His spirit, to seek His purposes, and to 
win souls to Him as He did the citizens of Sychar in Samaria. 
That should be the meat we eat, which means to say, that 
those purposes should be a passion within us greater than 
any of the cares of this world. 

A review of the history of this synod will reveal men and 
women who did live by that meat most devotedly. Our 
founders laid hold of a plow in a field hitherto unbroken 
to the faith of the Fathers in the language of the children, 
and looked not back. Their children, some of whom are here 
today, can vividly recall their spurning of the meats and 
comforts of this world for sheer enthusiasm over the meat 
and drink that the world knows not of. Anyone privileged, 
as is your president, to visit the parsonages of our churches 
and to talk with consecrated laymen and women in all parts 
of our wide-flung territory knows that there are many to- 
day whose meat is to do the will of Him Who sends us in 
His name. And that should be our incessant concern. Christ’s 
meat to eat should alone be our meat to eat. This synod, 
like any or all portions of His church, has but one function 
—not the feeding of the multitudes with the bread that per- 
isheth, but the upholding of the Christ, Who is the spiritual 
manna and the spiritual Rock that will sustain men through 
any wilderness that their earthly course may lead them 
into. One of the things that led the woman of Samaria to 
bring people out to Him was His promise of the living water 
that shall become in them a well of water springing up into 
eternal life. Later He tells His people, “I am the water of 
life.” Likewise He tells inquiring Jews, “I am the bread of 
life.’ Our concern is that men may eat that meat, and have 
the everlasting life that He alone can give. 


Our Particular Task 

Brethren, I am impelled to stress this which may seem to 
us a truism, more emphatically than ever before. It has 
been the privilege of many of us to listen recently to some 
of the nation’s greatest preachers. We are carried away by 
their oratory. The elegance of their diction made our crude 
efforts seem barbaric. Their knowledge of the Scriptures 
was exemplary. Their ability to diagnose social and economic 
forces of the day was keen. Their spirituality and earnest- 
ness was challenging to any follower of the Christ. But in 
spite of the attractive form of their messages and presenta- 
tion, many of us were saddened by the almost total absence 
of the recognition of the power of sin in the individual’s life, 
and its consequent curse upon society; and then by the small 
emphasis given to the power of the risen and conquering 
Christ to overcome that sin and to bless society by remaking 
the men and women that compose it. It would almost seem 
that it is left to the Lutherans alone of all church people to 
uphold the Christ in His personal power as the hope of the 
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world and of society. The social ills of this world, be they 
economic or cultural, will be solved only when individuals 
in all ranks of society and in all walks of life know Christ 
as their own individual personal Saviour, and knowing Him, 
eat His meat and drink His drink, spurning the food and 
drink and other daily bread of this life whenever it would 
detract their vision of the fields white unto the harvest 
lacking only laborers to go into it. 

And if that is true in our own land—and how badly we 
need a new evaluation of home missions, and a redirection 
of its forces from the old fields of unchurched immigrants 
to the newer ones of underchurched rich and poor alike— 
how much truer it is in the lands afar where Christ has 
never been upheld before the great masses of people. If our 
meat were to do the will of Christ Who sends us, our people, 
councilmen and pastors, all would cease thinking so much 
about comfortable appointments in their home churches, and 
all the other things that smack of this world, and would take 
on more parishes abroad, support more missionaries, and 
pray more fervently that the Lord of the harvest would 
send more laborers into the harvest. 

One thought further as to our concern for the Lord’s meat 
to eat; and this is for the pastors especially. When we have 
the meat to eat that the world knows not of, our eyes will 
be out over our respective communities, as Jesus’ were, to 
see those eager to learn His sublime truths, even though 
we have to miss many a mealtime at home. I know many 
a pastor to whom being on time for a six o’clock meal is as 
important as if it were a part of his religion. But I know 
also some pastors who haven’t had a six o’clock meal for 
years, at least at home; because they have accommodated 
themselves to the habits of today’s people, and in order to 
find them at home, do their calling from four-thirty until 
seven-thirty. I mention that simply as an illustration of how 
a real zeal to evangelize will lead consecrated pastors to 
deny the normal enjoyments of social customs for the sake 
of the Kingdom. Then, too, the pastor who has Christ’s 
hunger will usually find all the meat he can eat in his pres- 
ent field. He doesn’t need to lift up his eyes beyond his 
own parish lines to see men and women eager to have 
Christ tell them all things that they ever did. They are 
everywhere, and the pastor with that meat as his supreme 
passion will build up his own congregation into greatness. 
instead of yearning after the great ones others have built. 


The Meat He Shares With Us to Eat 


Having taken upon Himself our nature, the Lord was 
usually ready to break bread with other men. Men have 
made the sharing of a meal a sign of equality. Many have 
built up rigid rules of distinction between those with whom 
they will and those with whom they will not sit at table. 
Jesus was accused of eating with sinners, and defended the 
practice. Some of the most beautiful and winsome scenes 
in His life were at feasts and meals. He thus identified Him- 
self socially with all classes of people. But the most solemn 
and awe-inspiring dinner of all was that in which He shared 
with His disciples the paschal lamb. It was there that He 
instituted that New Testament supper in which He promised 
repeatedly to be present with those who kept it. He made 
the food the sacrament of His body, given for man’s salva- 
tion. He made the wine the sacrament of His blood, shed 
for man’s redemption. It is the communion of our meat 
with His meat, and the blessings this sacred meal brings 
are not only satisfactions to our own spiritual cravings, but 
poignant reminders of His supreme passion for a saved 
humanity. If we would sacrifice our natural appetites and 
the cares of this world for zeal to do His will and the quest 
for His Kingdom, we need this meat that He gives us to eat. 
As we commune with one another and with Him today, as 
a synod, may we each individually ask for grace to live with 
one supreme passion, that is, to fulfill His purposes in us, 
both as individuals and as a church, His body in all its parts. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Telephone is Recovering from the depression. On 
January 1, 1936, it was within one per cent of the peak five 
years before, with a record of 35,028,682 telephones in use 
in the world. Of this number the United States had 
17,423,871; Germany was second with 3,269,952; England 
third with 2,551,117; France next with 1,441,273; then Canada 
with 1,208,815; Japan with 1,131,748. Altogether these coun- 
tries possessed 77.65 per cent of the phones. Taken to- 
gether, China, British India and Russia, containing one-half 
of the earth’s population, had only three-fourths the total 
of New York City’s 1,503,712 phones. With 1937, the peak 
of 1931 is estimated to be passed. The world loves to talk 
more and ever more, but its present situation does not in- 
dicate that its talking has been wisely done. 


In View of the Early Threats of Another dust-storm year 
for the West, the warnings of Director J. G. Lipman of New 
Jersey's Agricultural Experiment Station at New Bruns- 
wick deserves serious attention. After an exhaustive sur- 
vey, covering the forty-eight states, he declares that, unless 
something radical is done to stop the blowing away of the 
surface soil, our farm lands will largely lose the necessary 
elements of nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium and 
magnesium, and “the richest country in the world” will be 
reduced, by A. D. 2137, to the persistent famine conditions 
produced in China at present by continued soil-erosion. The 
dust-laden snow-storms which fell in the “corn belt” last 
February proved how little reserve moisture there was in 
the dry farming and range lands farther west. The situa- 
tion is foreboding. However, the steps already taken are 
encouraging. A “tamer of dust-storms,” R. Y. Bailey, of the 
Soil Conservation ‘Service in Alabama, has been using 
“kudzu,” a Japanese leguminous vine, which not only fur- 
nishes a vigorous forage-crop, but provides a means of 
controlling gullying and soil-washing, and “literally ropes 
land down.” In New Mexico, Rex King, of the United States 
Forestry Service, has effected an exchange with Prof. C. 
De Villiers of South Africa, by which the seeds of our cot- 
ton-wood trees will be provided to shade at length blister- 
ing African veldts in return for the seeds of the African 
“mesembryanthemum,” a sagebrush-like shrub, which will 
do double duty as a binder to our soil and an effective food 
for large herds of cattle. For our hilly country, the Italian 
method of terracing is being tried out successfully in Gil- 
more Valley, Minn., by the Soil Conservation Service. These 


terraces, four feet wide, will hold all the run-off of a four- © 


inch rain in six hours, so that it will sink into the soil. A 
statement by the Resettlement Administration, that last 
year, “exclusive of single transients, 9,200 farm families 
migrated to Idaho, Washington and Oregon, while another 
15,000 families headed for California from the dust-bowl,” 
indicates the pressing need of such corrective measures to 
provide for the stabilization of our population. 


Middle-aged Workers Have Found a defender in the prac- 
tice of the United Steel Corporation, according to that noted 
captain of industry, Myron C. Taylor, chairman. In his an- 
nual report, issued recently, Mr. Taylor states that the 
average age of his corporation’s employees is forty years. 
Evidently the steel industry does not penalize age -in the 
working man by making forty years the dead-line, for that 
is distinctly represented as the average. In fact, Mr. Taylor 
says there are more employees between 55 and 60 than 
there are between 20 and 25, and that there are about the 
same number of men between 50 and 60 as there are between 
20 and 30. It has been observed that if the forty-year dead- 
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line were enforced, the countryy would not have an un- 
employment problem. That is possible, if those over forty 
are to be classed as unemployables; though in the light of 
the administration’s unwillingness to have an unemployment 
survey taken, that is not subject to procf. However, in its 
stead, we would face an equally serious problem—the pen- 
sioning of the middle-aged, for which neither the nation nor 
industry is prepared. And there would be an even more 
serious problem—men in the vigor of life, and committed 
to the discipline of industrious self-respect, forced into idle- 
ness. 


The City of Mexico Recently Tried to Find what amused 
her citizens most, with this result: Within one month base- 
ball games claimed 14,649; prizefighting and wrestling, 
31,934; handball, 11,645; football, 10,897; bullfighting, 63,760; 
theatres, 185,917; moving pictures, 2,105,143. Between 1932 
and 1936 the movie audiences have doubled. 


Bible Lectures in a Department Store are a unique and in- 
teresting development. Yet that is what the Higbee Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been conducting in its book depart- 
ment for four years. Started as an experiment, they have 
proved so popular under the direction of Miss Harriet L. 
Patterson that they have been continued with an ever-in- 
creasing attendance and a constant broadening of their scope 
into related subjects. The people of Cleveland are priv- 
ileged, and the Higbee Company is to be congratulated on 
having set a good example to other stores, where lectures 
on astrology may be daily heard, but not the sane wisdom 
of God’s Word. 


5 

Turkey Has a Plan to Establish 2,500,000 peasants as land- 
owners. Though the principle of private ownership will be 
preserved for the individual peasant, the program seeks the 
establishment of 1,000 agricultural units called “Kombines,” 
each comprising several villages, in which some features 
of the “collectivist” method of the Soviets will be operative. 
The forests, which at present cover twelve per cent of the 
total land area, will be doubled in extent; works for the 
conservation of streams and other water supplies will be 
forwarded. It is expected that seventy-eight per cent of 
the whole population will benefit through the completion 
of the plan. A similar method is already in operation in 
Mexico, where the government has distributed land free to 
1,700,000 families, or about forty-five per cent of Mexico’s 
population. In this project, however, the right of private 
ownership is not so clearly safe-guarded. though President 
Cardenas has recently expressed his determination to con- 
tinue the capitalist system in Mexico. Nor is it coveted 
among the peons, since the communal system adopted is 
that which has existed among the Mexican Indians (who 
constitute the great majority of the families affected) long 
before the conquest of Mexico by Cortez more than 400 
years ago. 


Yellow Fever, That One-time Scourge of our land, 
threatens us again—this time from the air. The warning 
comes from Dr. Parran of the United States Public Health 
Service. The danger rises from two sources. First, the air- 
ports of Brazil, in which land yellow fever is chronic, are 
now only four days away from Miami, and the time is soon 
to be reduced to two days. That means that an infected 
person can arrive in our land before suspicious symptoms 
have a chance to develop, as would have been the case in 
the former longer ship journeys. Second, the yellow fever- 
carrying mosquito, “Aedes Aegypti,” flourishes in many 
areas of our southern states, and would furnish a quick and 
dangerous means to spread the disease. This situation is 
just another example of the way in which modern inventions 
and modern speed have upset the painfully acquired bal- 
ances and adjustments for health and security of earlier and 
quieter days. 
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OF ONE MIND 


Laymen’s Movement Enthusiastic for President's Plan of Promotion 
Executive Committee’s Meeting Reported by Executive Secretary A. P. Black 


THe ExeEcuTIvE ComMiTTEeE of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship held a soul-stirring meeting Fri- 
day, May 14. The occasion was its annual get together. The 
place, Philadelphia. Members present were: 


J. L. Clark, Chairman, Ashland, Ohio. 

William H. Hager, Chairman Administrative Committee, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Harold U. Landis, Treasurer, Lebanon, Pa. 

E. S. Gerberich, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Peter P. Hagan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William J. Patrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. Harry Schirmer, Columbia, S. C. 

Belding B. Slifer, Jenkintown, Pa. 

William H. Stackel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Honorable Charles Steele, Northumberland, Pa. 

S. Frederick Telleen, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Don Young, Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Arthur P. Black, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


President Knubel Present 
The high spots in the day’s program were the presence 
of Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and his explanation of the Pro- 
motional Plan adopted by the Columbus Convention, coupled 
with a fervent appeal for full co-operation on the part of 
the Laymen’s Movement. Dr. Knubel makes the following 
distinction between church promotion and church publicity: 
promotion is advertising the church from within; publicity 
is advertising the church from without. He explained that 
because of the long-felt need for more effective promotional 
work in our U. L. C. A., and the growing interest in having 
something better, he had devoted his entire report to the 
Columbus Convention to a suggested Promotional Plan. The 
Committee on President’s Report after spending several ses- 
sions working on it, reported it to the convention which, in 

turn, adopted it in the form we now have it. 


One of the “Musts” Emphasized 


Copy of the seven special provisions of the Promotional 
Plan, as printed on page 419 of the convention minutes was 
placed before each member of the committee, and Dr. 
Knubel gave a detailed explanation of the first three which 
have to do with (1) the Board of Publication, (2) the seven 
Boards that receive ninety-five per cent of the apportion- 
ment—and the Laymen’s Movement—and (3) the Brother- 
hood, the Women’s Missionary Society, and the Luther 
League. The imperative need of working together rather 
than independently, and of co-operating instead of com- 
peting, was’emphasized vigorously as one of the “musts” in 
church work, if progress rather than misunderstanding and 
rivalry is our goal. The work of the Laymen’s Movement 
through the years to promote the whole program of the 
whole church along co-operative lines was commended, and 
the committee was challenged to increase its activities along 
those lines. 


Group Meetings Throughout the Church 
Dr. Knubel explained that initial steps already had been 
taken under Paragraph 2 of the Promotional Plan to set up 
approximately 300 group meetings in the thirty-four synods, 
to be held between the middle of September and the middle 
of November; that the meetings are to be workers’ meetings, 
not mass meetings; and that special literature is being pre- 


pared for distribution at the meetings, and for use in the 
promotion of the Every Member Visitation. He stressed the 
value of such meetings in the development of the co-opera- 
tive idea which runs all through the Promotional Plan, and 
drew an unforgettable picture of the whole church moving 
forward together toward its common goal—the development 
of a deeper spiritual life in its individual members. The 
crying need for such development was voiced by one mem- 
ber after another of the committee in the spirited general 
discussion that followed. Dr. Knubel made special mention 
of the “Nine-point Reminder” folder explanatory of the 
group meetings, 60,000 copies of which are being distributed 
among pastors and workers for their information. (A re- 
print of this folder appeared on the inside cover page of 
Tue LUTHERAN in its issue of May 19.) The following sug- 
gested program for all the Group Meetings (where there 
will be an evening session only), worked out by the Com- 
mittee of Executive Secretaries at its fifth meeting, May 10, 
was submitted: 


1. Devotional Service, 7.30 to 7.45 P. M. 
(a) Hyme 197, “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 
(b) Scripture Reading: II Corinthians 8: 1-15, or some 
other stewardship message 
(c) Prayer 
(d) Hymn 198, “The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus 
Christ, Her Lord” 
2. Statement by Convener: “Purpose of Promotional Plan 
and the Group Meetings,” 7.45 to 7.50 
3. First Speaker: “The Passions of the Church,” 7.50 to 8.15 
(a) Missions 
(b) Education 
(c) Merciful Works 
General Discussion Period: 8.15 to 8.35 
Second Speaker: “A Program for the Parish,” 8.35 to 9.00 
(a) Calendar of Special Days and Sea- 
sons 
(b) Every Member Visitation and 
Duplex Envelope 
General Dscussion Period: 9.00 to 9.20 
Third Speaker: “Forward Together” (the Congregation, 
the Synod, the U. L. C. A.), 9.20 to 9.35 
8. Closing Devotions 
(a) Hymn 212, “Take My Life, and Let It Be Conse- 
crated, Lord, to Thee” 
(b) Prayer 
(c) Benediction 
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In some synods it may be advisable to make some changes 
in this suggested program—in the number of speakers and 
the selection of hymns, for instance. And some synods are 
planning for an afternoon and an evening session. But the 
three subjects to be presented are not to be changed. It is 
vital to the Promotional Plan that they be presented as out- 
lined—in every meeting. 


Three Special Requests—All Granted 
Dr. Knubel climaxed his energetic presentation with a 
fervent appeal to the committee to grant three special re- 
quests: 

1. That your Executive Secretary be loaned to the church. 
during the ensuing year to major on the working out of 
the Promotional Plan. 

2. That you will permit the annual Every Member Visita- 
tion next fall to be gloved in with the Group Meetings 
to be held throughout the church. 
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3. That you make a definite financial contribution to the 
work of promotion, under the Promotional Plan, this 
year. S 


A lively discussion, in which every member of the com- 
mittee joined, followed. The result was an enthusiastic and 
a unanimous approval of all three requests, upon motion by 
Mr. Steele, seconded by Mr. Hagan. In order to clarify, for 
all concerned, the intention of the committee as to the third 
request, the following statement submitted by Mr. Telleen 
was unanimously approved: 


“That inasmuch as the Promotional Plan of the 
U. L. C. A. is similar to the purposes of the Lay- 
men’s Movement, we devote such part of our budget 
items “Travel Expenses,’ ‘Every Member Visitation 
and Group Meetings,’ and ‘Postage Bills,’ as is not 
required for specific Laymen’s Movement objects, 
to the Promotional Plan, such amount to be not 
more than $5,000.” 


Treasurer’s Report Brought Smiles 


Treasurer Harold U. Landis’ report covering the period 
May 1, 1936, to May 10, 1937, showed a balance in bank on 
the latter date of $4,202.94, to compare with a balance of 
$2,779.25 on the former date. An additional balance of ap- 
proximately $200 in the Washington, D. C., office Revolving 
Fund was reported, with all bills paid in full. During the 
thirty years the Laymen’s Movement has been working for 
the church—from 1907 to 1918 in the old General Synod, 
and since 1918 for the U. L. C. A.—it has operated on a bal- 
anced budget every year. The Laymen’s Movement believes 
with former President Calvin Coolidge: “There is no dignity 
quite so impressive, and no independence quite so impor- 
tant, as living within your means.” 


“Sunday Vespers” June to October 


Mr. Telleen announced that beginning with the first Sun- 
day in June, and continuing until the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember, the National Broadcasting Company will broadcast 
Lutheran “Sunday Vespers” at 4.00 P. M., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, each Sunday over WJZ and associated sta- 
tions. This will be the seventh year for these Lutheran 
broadcasts. They were made over forty-six stations last 
year. There will be several additional stations this year. 
Dr. Paul Scherer of New York City, as in recent years, will 
do most of the broadcasting. He receives no compensation, 
but there are other expenses approximating $3,500 which 
are met by free-will offerings. We are all invited to share 
in this holy enterprise. All offerings should be forwarded 
to the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee, 105 East 22d 
Street, Room 504, New York, N. Y. We are proud that Mr. 
Telleen and Mr. Beisler, both members of our Executive 
Committee, are so actively identified with “Sunday Ves- 
pers.” 


One Lutheran Exhibit at World’s Fair 


Mr. Telleen also informed the committee there will be one 
Lutheran Exhibit at the World’s Fair in New York City next 
year. At the Century of Progress in Chicago there were 
several Lutheran Exhibits. So, we can chalk up one more 
move in the direction of Lutheran unity. 


Peter P. Hagan, Prize Host 


This meeting of our Executive Committee was not with- 
out its social feature. Peter P. Hagan, one of the old-timers 
in our Laymen’s Movement, and noted among other things 
for his hospitality, was host to the committee at a famous 
luncheon, which was really a banquet, and which proved 
a happy introduction to the business session which followed. 
The committee enthusiastically voted him the prize host— 
and meant it. 
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REDUCING THE DEBT 


Secretary M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., Informs the Church of the 
Much Desired Liquidation of Indebtedness 


THE worD “DEBT” has never been popular. The day in 
which we live is no exception. In our national life it takes 
its place by the side of taxes, crime and unrest. In private 
life it inspires neither cheer nor comfort. Like a contagious 
disease it is invariably shunned. When for unavoidable rea- 
sons one is contracted, as a rule efforts are constantly made 
to get rid of it. f 

The debt of the Board of Foreign Missions is no excep- 
tion. For the last eight years this Board has been laboring 
faithfully to remove its great handicap. With receipts from 
Hpiphany appeals and other amounts which could be re- 
leased, without detriment to the established work, the debt 
has been pared down from $443,000 to less than $100,000. 
For the success of this effort much credit is due pastors and 
people who have faithfully responded each year during the 
Epiphany season. While we are one family, and it is usually 
considered poor taste to refer in praiseworthy terms to one’s 
own, still fairness requires that reference be made to the 
careful planning of the executive secretary and treasurer of 
the Board. 

But the end is not yet. Many times the last part of the 
grade is the hardest to make. Be that as it may, the Board 
of Foreign Missions is endeavoring to reach the top. At its 
November meeting it appointed the writer of this article 
to devote his time to seeking gifts from individuals ond con- 
gregations that pay their apportionment in full. The plan 
in general has been to endeavor to secure one thousand 
persons to contribute $100 each during 1937. Very early in 
this effort a much interested layman agreed to be one of 
twenty-five to contribute $1,000 towards the reduction of 
the remaining debt. Since that time six more individuals 
and five congregations have followed in his footsteps. In 
addition to these amounts approximately $4,000 has been 
received in pledges and cash. With $16,000 in sight a good 
beginning has been made. A number of congregations in 
addition to those mentioned above have under considera- 
tion the making of pledges or cash payments of $1,000 each. 
Three of these have the larger part of their goals subscribed. 

Another effort that has been made is the mailing of more 
than one thousand letters to interested parties inviting them 
to co-operate in the liquidation of this debt. Some have 
responded either with check or pledge. It is sincerely hoped 
that others who have been approached will find it possible 
to co-operate. One of the advantages of this method is the 
small expense entailed. “A penny saved is a penny earned.” 

In addition to solicitation by letter, personal approaches 
are being made. In this Board members, secretaries and 
others are co-operating. With this set-up we fervently hope 
and pray that the day is not far distant when the top of the 
grade will be reached. 

A canceled debt means: 

1. Freedom from this burden for the first time since the 
merger in 1918. 

2. Interest released for general mission purposes. 

3. Strengthening of the morale of all parties concerned; 
the home church, the missionaries, the national churches and 
the Board itself. 

William Carey, that renowned pioneer, British mission- 
ary, said, “Attempt great things for God. Expect great 
things from God.” In this spirit we would press on, attempt- 
ing to do our part believing that He will ever lead us on to 
greater victory. 


Practically speaking, interest in what is commonly called 
Foreign Missions is not only a duty of the Christian but a 
test of the reality of his love for his Redeemer. Where there 
is no thought of the pagan’s lack of the Gospel, faith declines. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 


Distance to Meeting Place No Check to Inspiration 
Reported by Pastor Oliver F. Weaver 


“En Paso, we are here,” said the largest delegation (87) 
in the history of synod and Women’s Missionary Society to 
the most southern congregation on its territory as it as- 
sembled in forty-sixth annual convention. Organized as a 
mission twenty-five years ago, self-supporting on its anni- 
versary, St. Paul’s of El Paso, Tex., no longer isolated, 
neglected, forgotten, proved a royal hostess for synod with 
her southern hospitality, gorgeous flowers, and colorful 
Spanish-Mexican atmosphere. 

Total mileage covered by delegates in automobiles— 
Casper, farthest north, traveled 1,124 miles one way—would 
practically encircle the earth, 25,000 miles. Wise planning 
and use of the transportation allowance, loyalty and sac- 
rifice did it. 

A spirit of confidence and triumph prevailed, allowing no 
place for defeatism. Dr. W. F. Rangeler of Western Sem- 
inary preached the Communion sermon based on the Ascen- 
sion Day message. Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, presented the whole 
program of the church in a convincing manner, which pro- 
gram is heartily backed by every expression of synod. Dr. 
H. F. Martin, president of Midland College; the Rev. A. M. 
Knudsen of the Board of American Missions; the Rev. M. A. 
Ritzen, superintendent of Tabitha Home; and the Rev. J. J. 
Raun, president of the California Synod, were present with 
inspirational messages. 

For the first time in many years the week-end plan was 
used, which seemed to meet with favor, as it allowed more 
time for various interests and inspirational services. Satur- 
day afternoon members of the congregation took the dele- 
gates on a sight-seeing tour to Ft. Bliss and across the Rio 
Grande into old Mexico to visit the old mission and the 
quaint and interesting market of Juarez. 

Saturday evening was given over to the Brotherhood din- 
ner and session. Mr. Julius Aichele, retiring president, gra- 
ciously presided, and inspirational addresses, community 
singing, and serious discussions for developing the Brother- 
hood work in each congregation made up the program. Mr. 
R. T. Osborn of Albuquerque is the new president. 


The Main Objective 

Business sessions were carried on with dispatch; all re- 
ports were encouraging and the discussions earnest and for- 
ward-looking. “Effective Evangelism” was the theme for a 
series of addresses touching each major activity by the fol- 
lowing: the Rev. A. M. Knudsen, the Rev. W. F. Martin, 
the Rev. Wilson P. Ard, the Rev. Oliver F. Weaver, the Rev. 
Joseph W. Petersen for the Rev. C. L. Ramme, the Rev. 
A. H. Schnake, Sister Christine Jaborg, and Dr. R. B. Wolf. 

Sunday morning a large adult class, including all dele- 
gates, was most creditably taught by Mr. G. W. Fogelman 
of El Paso. Dr. Greever preached the sermon. The causes 
of the church were presented in a symposium in the after- 
noon, followed by a buffet supper on the lawn, and a Luther 
League Rally. The synodical Missionary Society had charge 
of the evening service with Mrs. A. J. Fenner as speaker. 

Officers elected were: the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, president; 
the Rev. L. A. Swan, secretary; the Rev. C. L. Ramme, sta- 
‘tistical secretary; Mr. Dwight S. Young, treasurer; Dr. R. B. 
Wolf, historian. The place of the next convention was tenta- 
tively set as Laramie, Wyo. 

Most delightful was the banquet Monday evening which 
climaxed and brought to a happy close a splendid conven- 
tion. The colorful Mexican orchestra, the spirited group 
singing, the inspiring addresses of Dr. Greever and the Rev. 
A. M. Knudsen will long be remembered. 

Pastor and Mrs. Schnake, the loyal choir and organist 
leader, Mr. Bob Cromer, and the committees of men and 
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women who gave so unstintedly of their time and effort 
deserve loudest praise for their hospitable and excellent 
entertainment of synod. 

But the story is not ended. Early Tuesday morning prac- 
tically the entire body went by automobile caravan 165 miles 
to visit the famous Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. From 
10.30 A. M. to 2.00 P. M. guides led the party of 300 per- 
sons including the daily tourists, through a six-mile laby- 
rinth of amazing caverns, vaulted domes, columns, pinnacles, 
spires formed by stalactites and stalagmites forming lacey 
and crystal hangings as on a million chandeliers in palaces 
of kings and queens. Truly “the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 

Here, after impressive lighting and singing of “Rock of 
Ages” from the spell of absolute darkness 800 feet below 
the surface, the Rocky Mountain Synod held its final ses- 
sion. Dr. R. B. Wolf, in charge, led in the reciting of the 
Ninetieth Psalm. Dr. H. S. Lawrence offered a prayer that 
voiced the reverent awe in the breast of everyone. Mrs. 
Schnake recited a beautiful hymn. Dr. H. F. Martin gave a 
brief address. None will forget the wonders of that visit, 
for the caverns of the earth, as well as the heavens, declare 
the glory of God. Then began the long trek homeward by 
car to Denver and other points, over 650 miles and on to 
Casper 1,100 miles. So ended a notable convention. 


SYNOD OF NEBRASKA MEETS IN 
SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION 


Reported for “The Lutheran” by Pastor F. C. Wiegman 


Tue EvanceticaL Lutheran Synod of Nebraska held its 
sixty-fifth annual convention at Allen, Nebr., in the First 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Foster I. Cress pastor. Synod 
had met in this same congregation twenty-five years pre- 
viously, at its organization. 

Featuring the session were the presence of the Rev. Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and Secretary Arthur M. Knudsen of the Board 
of American Missions, and the setting up of Midland Col- 
lege’s Jubilee Fund campaign. Synod established a goal of 
$30,000 toward the college aim of $137,000. The campaign 
purpose is to retire an indebtedness of $72,000, erect a 
men’s dormitory, and provide for current expenses. 

Incaleculable was the value of the inspiration afforded by 
the presence and address of Dr. Knubel and Secretary 
Knudsen. The former won the hearts of all by his impres- 
sive and cordial personality. For the majority of the younger 
ministers, it was their first glimpse of the head of the Lu- 
theran Church to which they belong. Dr. Knubel’s sermons 
on the “Passions of Christ” and “What God Hath Joined 
Together” were spiritual classics. The common prayer of 
the members of Nebraska Synod continues to be that their 
pastor of pastors may long be preserved to lead and serve 
them. 

Coming to the native haunts of Dr. John F. Seibert, his 
predecessor, Mr. Knudsen might have been pardoned per- 
sonal embarrassment, but his visit amply justified the 
church’s selection of him as secretary. His cheerful enthu- 
siasm and spiritual conviction guaranteee him the support 
of the synod, as was evidenced by the unanimous adoption 
of resolutions approving the Board’s 1938 campaign. 

Mr. Blaine Simon, a graduate of Western Theological 
Seminary, Fremont, was ordained to the gospel ministry, 
and two other members of the student body of this institu- 
tion, Leland C. Soker and Vance Baird, were licensed for 
one year. 


A New President Elected 


The Rev. Dr. W. I. Guss concluded more than a tenth of a 
century of service as president of the synod with this ses- 
sion, and was succeeded by the Rev. John C. Hershey of 
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Davenport. Appreciative of Dr. Guss’s administration, synod 
delegated Vice-president C. B. Harman, D.D., of Grand 
Island to present an inscribed white gold Hamilton watch, 
cross, and chain. 

During the activity of Dr. Guss, synod progressed con- 
tinuously. Four strong mission churches witness his zeal: 
Broadwater, Columbus, Scribner, and Spencer. He led synod 
through.perhaps its most crucial period, that of the depres- 
sion, with its consequences of restlessness, lowered incomes, 
fear, and irritability. His successor, some years his junior, 
brings to the office a consecrated Christian character, a 
strong physique, and a calmness of disposition inherited from 
hard-working ancestors. 


Plans for the Future 

Financial campaigns for Midland College and the Board 
of American Missions will be supported this and next year, 
respectively. A campaign for two cottages for children at 
Tabitha Home is in the offing. 

The Calendar of Special Days and Seasons is to be closely 
observed in the future. 

Student work in non-Lutheran institutions, such as the 
University of Nebraska and the state normal schools, is 
being continued on the same basis with an appropriation 
of $200. 

Synod enlarged its budget to include all items of benev- 
olence and synodical expense in the sum of $61,880, an in- 
crease in that document of approximately thirty-five per 
cent. 

It was made a standing rule that mission congregations 
shall have authority, through the Missionary Committee, to 
solicit special offerings for the construction or purchase of 
houses of worship. The Missionary Committee was in- 
structed to confer with the Board of American Missions rel- 
ative to the placing of its missions and funds under the 
general board, but no commitments were made. 

The Iron Mountain School was given favorable considera- 
tion. 

The president of synod was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to study, purify and develop church music. 

The proposed amendment to Article 13, Section 2, of the 
U. L. C. A. Constitution was approved. The matter of Lu- 
theran Child Placing Agencies was referred to the Inner 
Mission Committee, the proposed new Pension Plan to the 
Executive Committee. 


The Past is Reviewed 

A dust-smothered, drouth-stricken synod reviewed cour- 
ageously a strenuous past twelve months. Twenty-eighth in 
the list of synods contributing to the U. L. C. A. on a per- 
centage basis, the Synod of Nebraska feels that it has done 
all it could, barring human frailties. It paused at Allen to 
take a deep breath before “buckling in,” for crop and em- 
ployment prospects are from poor to fair. 

Synod has increased one congregation within the year 
1936 to fifty-eight. Baptized membership is 1,140, confirmed 
926, and communing 244, higher than last year. Students 
in non-Lutheran schools gained forty-nine. All other items 
show losses. 

Sunday school membership is down 232, weekday schools 
161, catechumens 198. Congregational expenditures receded 
$5,292. Apportioned benevolence fell $316 and unappor- 
tioned $1,678. Total expenditure dropped $7,286. 

The statistician correctly expressed the thought of synod 
when he reported: “The listings reveal a need for greater 
zeal and more fervent prayer on the part of both pastors 
and laymen.” 

The recommendations of the retiring president were sol- 
emnly adopted and give promise of improved conditions in 
future: “That synod commend our pastors and congrega- 
tions for their consecration, loyalty, and zeal for the church 
during these distressing times; that our pastors and church 
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officers earnestly endeavor to carry out the principles of 
Christian stewardship as recommended by the Laymen’s 
Movement through the Every Member Visitation; that upon 
the adoption of the above recommendations synod stand and 
that prayer shall be offered for our pastors and laymen.” 
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MICHIGAN SYNOD CONVENTION 


Membership Increases Encourage Pastors 
and Laymen 
By Pastor Paul W. Schrope 


ALL SESSIONS of the seventeenth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod were held May 10 to 12 in the Church of the 
Reformation, Detroit, the Rev. Calvin F. Stickles pastor. 
Synod aided in the observance of three anniversaries for 
the host congregation. Twenty years ago the congregation 
was organized, thirteen years ago the present pastor as- 
sumed his duties, and ten years ago the church was ded- 
icated. 

Progress was evidenced in all departments of the work of 
the church during the past year. Baptized, confirmed and 
communing memberships increased three per cent. over 1935. 
In his report, however, the president, the Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth, especially stressed the increase of ten per cent in the 
benevolent offerings of the congregations as compared with 
the previous year. The 1938 campaign of the Board of 
American Missions for Church Extension funds was fre- 
quently mentioned on the floor of the convention and con- 
gregations were urged to strive for the full payment of ap- 
portioned benevolence this year as a part of this endeavor 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

One congregation, Jehovah Lutheran Church, Flat Rock, 
Mich., was received into membership in the synod. The Rev. 
H. W. Ellenberger is pastor. Trinity Church, Windsor, 
Ontario, was granted a letter of transfer to the Canada 
Synod. Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., pastor of Hope Church, 
Detroit, since November 1, 1936, was received into synod 
by transfer from the Synod of the Northwest. During the 
year there were no changes in pastorates within the bounds 
of synod. 

Reports of the various committees showed an interest in 
the whole program of the church. Committee members 
labored faithfully and were rewarded by the responsive co- 
operation of most of the Michigan congregations. 


Synodical Actions 


Four reports are of special interest to the church. The 
report of the Committee on Home Missions is encouraging. 
With twelve missions among the thirty-one active congrega- 
tions of synod, Michigan is essentially a mission synod, and 
her progress depends upon the growth of these congrega- 
tions. During the past year Unity Church, Detroit, the Rev. 
S. L. Boger pastor, became self-supporting. All missions 
reported continued growth. Four paid their benevolence 
quota in full. The completion of buildings planned by four 
congregations will undoubtedly increase their usefulness in 
the church. 

Following the most spirited debate of the convention, 
synod approved a recommendation of the Examining Com- 
mittee whereby candidates for ordination will be examined 
at the seminary four months before ordination. It is planned 
that the seminary professors will be present at the ex- 
amination. 

Acting upon the sympathetic and understanding report of 
Mrs. Gilbert P. Voigt of the Board of Directors of the 
Oesterlen Orphans’ Home in Springfield, Ohio, synod voted 
to increase its budget per communing member for this item 
from ten cents to fifteen cents. This was the only increase 
in the budget for the coming year. 
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The other report is not to the credit of the men of Mich- 
igan. The synodical Brotherhood is almost inactive. Only 
eleven congregations have Brotherhoods or men’s organiza- 
tions. The Committee on Brotherhood reported that no 
progress could be naade for a tangible Brotherhood organiza- 
tion in the synod until each local congregation had such a 
program for the men. 


Evening Services 

Three evening services were held during the convention. 
On Monday the officers of synod administered the Holy 
Communion to the assembled pastors and delegates. Pres- 
ident Schildreth preached the sermon, stressing the need of 
greater spirituality among pastors as well as laymen. 

E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the special representative of the United 
Lutheran Church, was the principal speaker for the Anni- 
versary Fellowship Dinner Tuesday evening. He brought 
greetings from President F. H. Knubel and the United Lu- 
theran Church to the congregation of Reformation Church 
on its anniversary. In his address he stressed the whole 
program of the whole church and urged the local applica- 
tion of this program. The Rev. Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president 
of Wittenberg College, brought the greetings of that institu- 
tion and spoke briefly. 

In the concluding service of the convention Mr. Carveth 
Mitchell, a member of Pastor Stickles’ first confirmation 
class and the first son of Reformation Church to enter the 
ministry, was ordained in an impressive service by the of- 
ficers of synod. Pastor Stickles earnestly offered practical 
advice to the pastor in preaching the ordination sermon on 
the text, “Go, stand and speak in the temple all the words 
of this life.” The service of ordination was an impressive 
conclusion to a successful convention. 

All the officers of synod were re-elected to serve another 
term as follows: President, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth; vice- 
president, the Rev. T. F. Weiskotten; secretary, the Rev. 
F. P. Madsen; treasurer, Mr. Fred E. Buergin; and statis- 
tician, the Rev. L. F. Gunderman. 

The 1938 convention of the Michigan Synod will meet in 
Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE SYNOD OF IOWA 
Eighty-third Convention in New Church Edifice 
Reported by Secretary E. A. Piper 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD annual convention of the Synod of Iowa 
was held April 26-28 in the beautiful new St. John’s Church 
in Des Moines, the capital city of Iowa. It was one of un- 
usual interest, and one that will be long remembered by the 
large number who attended. 

The beauty and the churchliness of this splendid temple 
of God in the busy downtown section of Iowa’s largest city, 
together with the fine hospitality of Pastors F. J. Weertz and 
A. J. Beil and their loyal congregation contributed materially 
to the success of the convention. From the hour that synod 
and the synodical Women’s Missionary Society assembled 
on Monday afternoon for the Communion Service until the 
convention officially closed late Wednesday afternoon there 
was a splendid interest, a spirit of good fellowship, and an 
eagerness for those things that would promote the work of 
the church and the Kingdom of God. Those in attendance 
departed’ with both renewed and increased loyalty to the 
church’s work and vision of its requirements. 

The outstanding feature of the convention was the pres- 
ence of Dr. F. H. Knubel, the beloved president of our 
church. The privilege of meeting President Knubel per- 
sonally and hearing his inspiring addresses has made the 
United Lutheran Church in America more tangible and real 
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to many who had never before been privileged to have this 
personal contact with the head of our church. His friendly 
spirit, his constructive program, his timely warnings, and 
his wholesome advice were appreciated. 


Young People Supply Program 


Following the beautiful and impressive “Life Member- 
ship” and “In Memoriam” service by the Missionary Society 
on Monday evening, the young people of St. John’s Church 
presented a drama entitled, “The Ring of Rama Krishniah.” 
This play was given on the well-equipped stage in the 
church fellowship hall. The presentation was masterful, 
and it added an impressive and practical missionary touch 
to this missionary session of the convention. 

The delegates to the Columbus Convention gave an ex- 
cellent report. May we quote briefly from the report? 

“The promotional program offered in the president’s re- 
port caught most of us up in a new zeal for our church. In 
it there was something tangible to which we could give our- 
selves. No one can estimate the degree and intensity with 
which the individual, congregation, and synod can be en- 
listed in this practical movement toward the moral and 
spiritual front-line trenches for the cause of Christ’s King- 
dom. 

“I am sure we all realize that the weakest factor in the 
whole plan of promotion is the individual churchman. But 
even at this early stage of affairs it can be plainly seen that 
the Promotional Plan includes a lifting of every Christian 
and every congregation to a level where they can be at their 
best. Dr. Frederick Knubel’s presence and message are 
contributing much to accomplish this purpose. He is doing 
for us what we have not been able to do for ourselves.” 


President Knubel’s Address Convincing 


Following this report President Knubel spoke on the pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church in America. In doing 
this he spoke of “Jesus, a Passionate Man.” He said that 
Jesus had a passion for His Father; a passion for truth; and 
a passion for humanity. He then spoke of the church as the 
continuation of these passions of Jesus as it works through 
its seven primary Boards. The evangelistic work; the pas- 
sion for the Father is carried on by the Boards of American 
and Foreign Missions. The educational work; the passion for 
truth is carried on by the Board of Education and the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. The work of mercy; the 
passion for humanity is carried on by the Boards of Inner 
Missions, Ministerial Pensions and Relief, and Deaconess 
Work. 

In the matters referred to the constituent synods by the 
Columbus convention the Synod of Iowa readily swung into 
line and fell in step with the proposals of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

Dr. D. W. Morehouse, president of Drake University of 
Des Moines, as guest speaker brought the convention a 
splendid inspirational message on Wednesday morning. He 
spoke on “The Scientist’s Approach to Religion.” In this he 
spoke of the absolute orderliness in the universe, giving 
many illustrations from his field of science-astronomy. He 
said that this orderliness in the universe is so convincing to 
the scientist that he must acknowledge the reign of law, not 
chance, in the universe. In closing he said that the greatest 
contribution of scienee to religion is the conclusion that 
there is an omnipotent God. 

The officers of synod were re-elected. The absence of 
opposing candidates and the large majority by which each 
officer was elected prompted President Knubel to remark 
that there must be a “Jim Farley” in the Iowa Synod. But 
he is mistaken. Church politics is such a rare article in the 
Iowa Synod that we know it only by name. 

The 1938 convention of the synod will be held in First 
Church, Cedar Rapids, the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor. 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
ENDANGERED 


By Pastor E. K. Rogers, Warren, Pa. 


Matthew 19:5, 6. “For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain 
shall be one flesh. ... What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 


AFTER GERMS are established in the body the results begin 
to appear on the surface. There are many germ-like forces 
which quietly attack our lives and establish themselves 
before we appreciate their presence and the harm which 
they can accomplish. Germs have also attacked our morals, 
and Christian marriage and the social rash which betrays 
social illness is beginning to appear. 

Christian marriage is basic to the society which we know, 
and its perpetuation is more important than the keeping of 
a constitution or the following of an economic plan. Yet 
Christian marriage is abandoned for freedom of passion and 
escape from hardship. Substitutes are offered, but it is not 
wise to replace a strong pillar with a more attractive one 
made of plaster or paper. 


Christian Marriage Threatened 

During the past half century many Christian groups have 
been bitten with modernism. They have placed man back 
of their altar instead of Christ. In addition, many cults have 
come forward which have a negative influence on marriage. 
Fifty years of breaking with our religious heritage brings 
such regrettable conditions as the break with Christian 
marriage. 

Then there is the accepted paganism of our time. Much 
religion is but sham. It is not the life force which it should 
be. False standards of happiness in terms of wealth,. con- 
venience, luxury, and pleasure have been set up—gods of 
gold and stone! Such standards do not satisfy and make us 
happy, but like a drug, they only whet the desire for fur- 
ther wandering from Christian faith and practice. How 
often we neglect our homes in order to get more and more 
money for the luxuries of life! We readily accept the culture 
of our day though sometimes that culture may have the “c” 
turned into a “v.” We fail to realize that though God may 
be in His heavens, the devil can be ruling the world. Can 
we pray, “Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,” and still be indifferent to the paganism 
of our day? 

On many sides we hear the cry of the experts on social 
science calling for looser marriage practices. The convenience 
of man, not his ultimate good, is their aim. But some of the 
leaders in this attempt to reconstruct marriage have made 
miserable failures of their own married life. On their sides 
seem to be modern literature, the press, the screen and 
perhaps the radio. 


Social Circumstances 

Then there is the political and economic pressure against 
Christian marriage. Russia has sought to change the status 
of marriage, but it would seem that she is becoming more 
conservative and would put new emphasis on the home. 
The followers of Marx feel that marriage and the home 
make one selfish and perpetuate the system of private own- 
ership. As a result Russia and Mexico are perhaps the two 
nations of the Western world that now take marriage less 
seriously than we of America. The fact that the daughter 
of Karl Marx committed suicide as a result of free love ex- 
periences did not change the theory of Marx, and it will 
take a lot to change the minds of his followers. Some day 
they will be changed. 

And so we see Christian marriage threatened by many 
subtle forces in life of our day. Yes, and in a time of many- 
sided revolution we find people wiiling to cast aside the in- 
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stitution in favor of untried theories of the day. Has the 
church nothing to say? ' 

The antagonism toward Christian marriage is already be- 
ginning to show itself on the surface of society in the form 
of a rash. Much of the shallow morals and lack of serious- 
ness about marriage is the direct result of several genera- 
tions of sneering at Christian marriage. Hasty marriages in- 
crease and so divorces. The states must pass laws to stem 
the tide. People marry with reservations in their minds and 
then they want quick release. 


Original Purpose Lost 

Divorce, once a remedy for marriages broken by sin, is 
now a common path of escape from anything unpleasant. 
Since 1885 our country has more divorces each year than 
the rest of the Western world (not including Russia since 
the revolution). As far back as twenty years ago we had 
a divorce for every twelve marriages, while our nearest com- 
petitor, Switzerland, had but one for twenty-two, Germany 
one for forty, and England one‘for four hundred. It is es- 
timated that by 1950 we will have one divorce for each four 
marriages and by 1990 we will have one to every two. The 
state legislatures have done much to make a farce of Chris- 
tian marriage. In Reno, where divorce hearings consume 
less time than in Russia, one judge has granted 20,000 
divorces since he has been on the bench. St. Louis granted 
2,531 and refused only seven in 1935. Arkansas hotels ad- 
vertise that state’s ninety-day residence law. But after all, 
the laws of God are not amended by state legislatures. If 
that were so, God would have more to do with the selection 
of the law makers. No, the Bible is not changed in Harris- 
burg or any other state capitol. When legislatures pass laws 
legalizing liquor, gambling and prostitution, we need not 
think they speak with the voice of God on marriage. 


Biblical Authority 

Our text would impress upon us that Christian marriage 
is an estate which can only be broken by death or the sinful 
violation of the marriage covenant by one of the parties. 
The interpretation of divorce in the light of the Bible varies. 
The Roman Catholics and Episcopalians are supposed to 
recognize no divorces. Some religious groups do not seem 
to care what the Bible has to say on the subject. In the 
Lutheran Church the breaking of the marriage covenant by 
adultery (Matt. 5: 32; 19: 9; Mark 10: 11, 12; Luke 16: 18) 
or malicious desertion (I Corinthians 7: 15) is recognized 
and the right to marry again is accorded the innocent party 
after the lapse of a year’s time. Since the legal documents 
often do not tell the true story, the pastors are not to re- 
marry parties divorced on grounds of adultery or desertion 
when there is evidence of collusion. On the other hand, if 
the real cause of divorce is desertion or adultery, though 
the document lists another complaint, the innocent party 
may be remarried by a pastor if he is satisfied as to the 
truth of the grounds. Our personal opinion is that the Lu- 
theran view is the most liberal possible and still within the 
teachings of Scripture. 

Another bad result of the threats against Christian mar- 
riage is the loss of home character which sometimes appears. 
The children suffer much from broken homes. In various 
sources we read that one-third to ninety per cent of the 
young people in places of detention are from homes which 
were broken by death, desertion or divorce. 

We feel that the present pagan tendency to erase the 
Christian character from marriage must cease if great dan- 
ger to the home and family is to be avoided. The Bible will 
show that the Hebrews fell into the habit of loose marriage 
relations in the times of their national degeneration. Greece, 
Rome and other great nations made the same mistake as 
part of their downfall. The erasing of the Christian char- 
acter from marriage, home and family, betrays the presence 
of termites which are destroying our social structure. 
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A DIP IN THE LINE 


By THE Rev. Pau. J. Hou, Parish and Church School Board 


I HAVE BEFORE ME a twenty-six-page document, mimeo- 
graphed, entitled “Findings from a Survey of Parish Educa- 
tion.” It is an interesting document, with all sorts of facts 
and figures and charts and diagrams. These tell a story, 
and it is by no means a dull story. It is a story of what the 
congregations of the United Lutheran Church in America 
did in an educational way during the year 1935. 

One of the first things to strike me with something like 
an electric shock was a line in a chart on page five of the 
document. In this chart the progress in the membership 
of our churches was graphically portrayed. There were four 
lines running across this chart. All four go up, up, up. 
Three of them keep on going up and up; but one of the four 
which is reproduced on this page suddenly has a dip in it, 
at the point that is marked 1935. 
What do these four lines repre- 
sent? What is this dip in one of | 
them? Why is it there? What can 
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be done about it? 

The four lines represent mem- 
bership growth from 1919 to 1935. jl 
Three of these represent growth 
in church membership—baptized, 
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from place to place in search of employment, foreclosures 
on church buildings and consequent closing of churches, 
church mergers, reorganization of church schools, weeding 
out of “dead names” on membership rolls, and the general 
trend toward irreligion and worldliness—all these may have 
been contributing factors. Then, it is not impossible that 
parents were less insistent upon their children going to Sun- 
day school, that teachers were failing to make their in- 
struction attractive and profitable, that visiting committees 
were allowing new families to pass unnoticed, that church 
school officers were not alert to continued absences on the 
part of pupils, and that congregations were failing to give 
their Sunday schools the financial support needed to carry 
on an aggressive and effective work. Some such factors 
must have entered into the de- 
cline in Sunday school enrollment. 
Aged Twelve at the Turn 

A glance through the survey 
report would indicate that this is 
true. For example, there is a 
chart showing the distribution of 


confirmed, and communing. All 
three show steady development 
upwards. Never a drop in any of 
them. Which is to say that from 
the time of the merger down to 
today there has not been a year 
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Growth in Enrolment in the 


Sunday School 


pte. Only year showing |loss-1935) 


Future Course Depends on You 


church school enrollment by de- 
partments. The chart indicates 
that 6.9% of the Sunday school 
members are in the Nursery de- 
partment; 7.3% are in the Be- 
ginners’ department; 10.2% are in 
the Primary; and 13.5% are in the 
Junior, It will be noted that there 
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in which our church has fallen K 
back in its membership. The 300m 

fourth line, like the other three, 

shows a steady, and at times a 

very commendable upward trend; 
but for 1935 it shows a dip. And 
this line designates the enroll- 
ment in our church schools. Here 
is something for us who are lead- 
ers and teachers and workers in 
our Sunday schools to think about. Our church school mem- 
bership is not keeping pace with our church membership. 
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The Story in Percentages 


Let’s leave the diagram and look at the figures. “Since 
1919,” says the report on the survey, “there has been a 
growth of 42.4% in baptized membership, of 40.3% in con- 
firmed membership, and of 55.1% in communing member- 
ship. In the same period there is shown an increase of 33.3% 
in the total enrollment in the Sunday church school.” In 
other words, the Sunday school has not been holding its 
own. The report goes on: “Comparing 1935 with 1934, there 
is noted an increase of 1.8% in baptized membership, 2.1% 
in confirmed membership, 1.9% in communing membership; 
in the same period there was a decrease of 0.7% in total 
enrollment in the Sunday church school.” There is the dip 
in the line. To be sure, the drop is not a tremendous one; 
and there is no reason for undue alarm. But certainly every 
church school worker ought to pause to give consideration 
to this situation; for a decline in Sunday school enrollment, 
even though small, needs to be accounted for, and remedies 
need to be discovered. 

Why, then, this drop in church school enrollment? No 
doubt many different factors contributed to the decline. 
No doubt the factors were different in various localities. 
Economic conditions, large numbers of families moving 


is here a steady advance. But 
then comes a change. The Inter- 
mediates have only 11.5%; the 
Seniors, only 8.9%; the Young 
People, only 8.7%. Here there is 
a persistent, steady fall. Why? 
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Why should there be this rapid 
decline? Of course, some young 
folks go to work during this 
period, and others go away to school; but these two items 
are not able to account for the drop. The fact is that during 
these years parental persuasion and guidance lets up con- 
siderably, and the young folks become more independent. 
This is natural enough, and it is not to be altogether de- 
plored. But why should not Christian parents continue to 
exert influence after their boys and girls have reached the 
age of twelve? What is needed is continued home co-opera- 
tion; and our church schools must do all in their power to 
secure it. If the dip in the line is to be but temporary, a 
positive effort must be made to secure larger co-operation 
on the part of parents of adolescent boys and girls. 


The Best Teaching 

These figures, however, tell us something else. Our church 
schools have children from their third to their twelfth year, 
and then are not able to hold them. Why? Three answers 
at once suggest themselves. In the first place, our children’s 
departments usually have the most hard-working teachers 
in our schools. They study, they plan, they visit, they have 
parties, they hold parent-teacher meetings, they do every- 
thing in their power to make their work exceedingly at- 
tractive. Almost any visitor to Sunday schools notices the 
fact that, in general, our children’s division work is very 
well done. The same cannot always be said of our young 
people’s division. To be sure, work with adolescents is 
much more difficult than is that with children. This, how- 
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ever, is all the more reason for putting into our young peo- 
ple’s departments the very finest and most experienced 
teachers that can possibly be found. Where this is done, 
our schools usually do not show so marked a decline as one 
finds elsewhere. In the second place, the children’s depart- 
ments usually are better equipped than the upper depart- 
ments. Often they have a room to themselves; frequently 
they use more attractive literature; their incidental equip- 
ment is generally better. The survey shows, for instance, 
that work tables are almost exclusively confined to the chil- 
dren’s division; that non-Lutheran literature is most widely 
used in the young people’s department; that The Christian 
Life Course is most widely used in the lower grades. Visits 
to schools confirm this conclusion, that our children’s de- 
partments are more attractively equipped than are our 
young people’s departments. In the third place, the decline 
sets in shortly after the confirmation age. This would in- 
dicate that the old idea that confirmation is a kind of grad- 
uation from Sunday school is still strong in certain parts. 


The Place to Strengthen 

What, then, is needed to avoid a continuance of this dip 
in the line of church school enrollment? From the fore- 
going discussion it would seem that three things ought to 
be done—in addition to securing larger home co-operation, 
already mentioned. Our schools ought to endeavor to secure 
for the adolescent departments the very best teaching staffs 
that can possibly be secured; they ought to give these de- 
partments the best possible equipment, particularly the best 
available literature; and they ought to set their leaders to 
work to break down the idea that the church school is only 
for children who have not been confirmed. In brief, our 
schools must concentrate their efforts on developing attrac- 
tive, interesting, active, and genuinely worth-while Inter- 
mediate, Senior, and Young People’s departments. If this 
is done, and if the effort is persisted in over a period of 
years, it is more than likely that the dip in the line will 
prove to be but temporary; that the church school enroll- 
ment line will once more resume its upward climb, perhaps 
with even greater speed than at any time in the past. 


OUR CONGREGATIONS 


FROM THE REPORT it appears that about one-third of the 
congregations of the U. L. C. A. are located in cities, one- 
third in towns and villages, one-third in rural areas. Some 
pastors have as many as six or seven congregations to take 
care of, and a good many have two or more. English is used 
exclusively in four out of five of our churches, and only one 
out of twenty-five congregations uses some other language 
exclusively. About two-thirds of our churches use the Com- 
mon Service Book in their worship; the other third use a 
variety of service books and hymnals, most of them Lu- 
theran. One out of ten congregations paid its apportion- 
ment in full during 1935, the year covered by the survey; 
the same number, approximately, paid never a penny; and 
the rest, of course, paid somewhere in between. The per 
capita contribution for all purposes was $13.14, of which 
$11.07 was for local needs, thus leaving a balance for benev- 
olence of $2.07. 


OUR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


OF INTEREST is the church school situation in the U. L. 
C. A. as revealed by the 1936 survey. The findings along 
this line are so numerous they cannot be adequately treated 
within the limits of this article. A separate article will, 
therefore, be devoted to them in the succeeding issue. 

This section has stressed, possibly overstressed, areas in 
which there are shortcomings. But it is precisely in these 
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areas that our prospects, our oppa@rtunities, and our chal- 
lenges lie. There is nothing to get blue about in these find- 
ings. The church’s work is making progress. But it can 
still go places—if it will. There is a great door and effectual 
opened unto us, and there are many adversaries. The forces 
that limit and make partially ineffective the work of the 
church and the work of its various agencies can be over- 
come. The work of the church can move forward to new 
achievements. Church workers can open new paths into a 
greater future—if they will. 


OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE SURVEY brought out some interesting information rel- 
ative to the use that is being made of the periodical lit- 
erature published in the United Lutheran Church. Here 
are a few figures: In three out of every ten congregations 
there is not even one subscriber to the official church paper, 
THE LuTHerAN. In about four out of five congregations no 
one receives The Parish School magazine. In three out of 
five no one takes The Luther League Review. In two out 
of five not a single person subscribes to Lutheran Woman’s 
Work. In more than four out of five Lutheran Men is not 
read at all. Here are the official periodicals of our United 
Lutheran Church in America and its main educational 
agencies; and they are read by the merest fraction of their 
proper constituency. There is a lot of mighty good literature 
-going to waste in large areas of the church. Lutheran Boys 
and Girls, Lutheran Young Folks, Der Jugendfreund, Der 
Lutherischer Herold, The Foreign Missionary, and other 
periodicals fare no better. In many of our congregations 
none of these is ever seen. There must be some reason for 
a situation such as this. It ought to be discovered. It ought 
to be remedied. 


OUR CHURCH SOCIETIES 


OvER TWO-THIRDS of the congregations of the U. L. C. A. 
have no Light Brigade, and over five-sixths have no Junior 
Luther League—showing that our children’s work has by 
no means received the attention it ought to have received 
on the part of our local constituency. The findings in the 
young people’s area are somewhat better, but even here 
there is room for tremendous improvement. There is an 
Intermediate Luther League in only one out of nine 
churches; a Senior Luther League in only one out of three; 
a Young Women’s Missionary Society in only one out of 
six. There are, to be sure, other organizations ministering 
to young people, but the total picture still leaves much to 
be desired. In the adult division of the church, organiza- 
tional conditions are pretty good on the women’s side, not 
so good on the men’s. The Women’s Missionary Society has 
local units in over half of our congregations; the Brother- 
hood, in fewer than one-third. It would appear, therefore, 
that there is much room for improvement all along the line 
of organizational endeavor. Of course, these figures tell only 
of the presence or absence of church societies in our con- 
gregations; they tell nothing about the quality of the work 
done in the societies where they exist, and this is certainly 
far more important than mere numbers. No one will ques- 
tion the fact that our church societies have done, and are 
doing, a piece of work of tremendous importance. How 
much greater, however, would be their effectiveness if they 
were at work in every congregation of our church! The 
report shows that the Luther League could do five times the 
amount of work it is now doing, if all churches would in- 
troduce leagues and work them up to their maximum ef- 
ficiency; that the Brotherhood could do even better than 
this; and that the Women’s Missionary Society could more 
than double its effectiveness. 
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ALIBIS WITH CONSEQUENCES 


Wuite Gon’s mercy is from everlasting to everlasting and 
inexhaustible in volume, there are situations into which it 
does not enter. St. James writes of the consequences of 
neglecting opportunities to obey God’s will in the words, 
“Therefore to him that knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” But in many ways the most cutting 
declaration on spiritual alibis is given by Jesus Himself, 
recorded by St. Luke’s fourteenth chapter and chosen as 
the Gospel Lesson for the second Sunday after Trinity. 
Titled usually the parable of the great feast it is in fact the 
occasion of showing the valuation of excuses. 

Perhaps the most startling revelation of this parable com- 
prising guest excuses is the ready acquiescence of the host 
in granting them. The pleas presented, a piece of ground, 
five yoke of oxen and a recent marriage are each accepted. 
“The choice is yours,” the maker of the feast indicates. But 
the great supper was not postponed, nor was another fes- 
tival arranged to suit the convenience of those who pleaded 
more important business when first asked. It is man’s priv- 
ilege to choose, the narrative shows. Only he cannot have 
later what he turns down when it is offered him. 

Had Jesus a generation of Jews in mind when He used 
the parable Luke records? Did He mean only the people 
of His day of visitation, some of whom were at meat with 
Him and were questioning Him? Perhaps they were the 
particular objective of His revelation of opportunity, but 
certainly since that day similar attitudes toward the Giver 
of a Great Supper have been exhibited. In truth, we seem 
just now to be living among excuse makers. The idea is 
widely prevalent that affairs of the spirit can justifiably be 
pushed aside in order to attend to this or that form of busi- 
ness. Leaders of some economic and social movements quite 
frankly indicate by their use of Sunday, by their neglect of 
worship, and by their absorption in material affairs that they 
have no time for God and matters spiritual. 

Occasionally one catches sight of a crisis in lives lived 
apart from God. Jesus parted the curtain between earth 
and hell on one occasion of teaching and showed Dives 
pleading for even a beggar’s aid. Next the rich man asked 
that a warning be sent his brothers. His request was denied. 
It is not an attractive truth, but the church is bound to 
proclaim it. Divine grace is ample. It enables the outcast 
to become a saint. But it is forced on no one. People who 
prefer the gifts of the world are free to choose them. But 
the Kingdom of heaven does not consist of such. 
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GATHERER AND GIVER 


WHATEVER ELSE one may write relative to the late John D. 
Rockefeller, the observation must be agreed to by all that 
his death set free a mass of information about his life that 
the death of no other person in the world will be likely to 
surpass. But great as was the quantity, it did not surpass 
the curiosity of people about this aged multi-millionaire,— 
this owner of an amount of wealth beyond imagination,—a 
billionaire, probably. 

But what put a second covering of mystery about Mr. 
Rockefeller was the current rumor that his health was so 
precarious as to debar him from even a normal selection of 
eatables. Time and again we have heard people refer to 
their superiority to this “oil king” as they sat at a table 
loaded with rich viands. Occasionally the patron of an 
automat could be heard to comment as he mastered the 
nourishment of a substantial sandwich, “Here’s where I’m 
a better man than John D., with all his money. And recogni- 
tion that money does not buy health was thereby expressed. 

There was a time when he was intensely envied and by 
some hated to an extent little less than murderous. The 
agitation against the Standard Oil Company was in the pop- 
ular mind directed toward John D. Rockefeller. The cor- 
poration seemed not to conceal his personality, as did sundry 
railroad and manufacturing enterprises whose owners were 
less easily identified, though of much the same ruthlessness 
in business practises. The period of Standard Oil’s growth 
to power was that of the last quarter of the past century. It 
was the time of “Captains of Industry,” “Plundering Pluto- 
crats,” and “Malefactors of Great Wealth.” At about the 
close of the century authors of considerable literary attain- 
ments found material for their books in the world of busi- 
ness. The Honorable Peter Sterling was supposed to deal 
with Grover Cleveland. Winston Churchill gave us “The 
Inside of the Cup.” Lincoln Stebbins wrote a series of 
articles which later were classified as muck-raking. Ida 
Tarbell was engaged to tell the truth about Standard Oil 
and its master mind. Her biography was not pleasant read- 
ing for the then multi-millionaire and his family. It is now 
said that this book led to a planned public relations depart- 
ment of which one purpose was to show the humanitarian- 
ism, the altruism and the widespread benevolences of Mr. 
Rockefeller. We noticed one newspaper article which as- 
serts that he began about 1900 to apply his genius to the 
best disposition of his vast fortune. So successful has he 
been, that of the billion that did or could have accumulated 
from the oil business, only twenty-two millions remain for 
distribution among his heirs. To most of us that does not 
spell severe poverty. 1 

We have neither a personal nor an official obligation to 
eulogize or condemn him and we are glad of that. It is not 
easy to appraise any great genius, and beyond question the 
business success of Mr. Rockefeller indicates his possession 
of an extraordinary combination of whatever it takes to 
put capital into positions where it multiplies by a geometric 
ratio. On the other hand it must be recognized that the 
four decades of his greatest cumulative activities were 
unique in the vastness of opportunity. Not only were the 
earth’s oil fields tapped, but marketing was advanced to a 
science for such as had gifts to be economic scientists. 

Persons who have watched the achievements of the various 
Rockefeller institutions have the opinion that only a con- 
centration of capital such as that gathered by Mr. Rocke- 
feller could have the power and confidence to enlist specialists 
in research, exploration and invention that brings results. 
It can be said with little contradiction that the right use of 
a great fortune makes it a blessing to many. Quite obviously 
vast accumulations of wealth can be viciously applied. This 
happens often enough to make the privilege of unlimited 
control of wealth a doubtful blessing. But what shall be the 
boundary line? There is the test question. 
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: eACROSS THE ‘DESK © 


“Attantic Crry Press,— get your copy of the Atlantic 
City Press—— Read what Dr. Melhorn said about the women.” 
Can you picture a newsboy peddling his papers and attract- 
ing buyers by shouting the above announcement? And at 
that, the lad had some justification, for in the middle of the 
first page the buyer would see arresting headlines. “DR. 
MELHORN SCORNS WIVES IN BUSINESS. Claims 
Women, Youth Hinder Married Men.” Then followed ex- 
cerpts from the manuscript of an address made at the sec- 
ond dinner session of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. We 
frequently write the headings and paragraph titles of articles 
published in Tur LutHeran. It was a dose of our own kind 
of medicine which the City Editor of the Atlantic City Press 
and his newsboy handed us. 


Secular Press Keen on Social Program 

The subject of the address that gave our Atlantic City 
and some other journals an opportunity for comment was: 
“Has the Church a Place and a Responsibility in the Present 
Social Program?” Our answer, as you can properly infer 
from the editorial in last week’s LuTHERAN, was in the affirm- 
ative, but we were not conscious of so extreme a stage of 
conclusions as scorning wives in business would indicate. 
We did claim that the church’s marriage covenant is dif- 
ficult for the parties thereto to fulfill if both the man and 
woman are engaged in gainful occupations. We could go 
farther and claim as a probable truth that the ideal of 
domestic morals is not easily maintained when both “have 
jobs.” The prompt reference by the secular press to the 
observations made by us shows how keenly alive average 
Americans are to the conditions in our social order. 

So far as our own reasoning is concerned, we have not 
made the secular social order the primary concern of the 
believer in Christ. We deem him, however, interested in a 
Christian Social Order,—more than interested. If he is a 
simon-pure believer in Jesus Christ and if he is consciously 
desirous of being obedient to the Master’s commands, he is 
part of the Kingdom of God. That kingdom is a community 
of persons with relations to each other, to natural resources 
and to the world in which they live in the flesh. They can, 
of course, maintain their contact with Christ under most 
difficult conditions, and this is the main matter for the King- 
dom. But suppose there are removable handicaps and help- 
ful secular social projects; then the Christian citizen serves 
the Christian Social Order best by seeking to remove handi- 
caps to obeying God which are inherent in his social en- 
vironment. He may even inject some characteristics of his 
own divinely sustained social order into the social order of 
his day. 

The Present Secular Trends 

It is generally agreed that the World War brought about 
a greatly enlarged employment of women to do work or- 
dinarily and properly done by men. It is also claimed by 
persons who have title to respect that the whole field of 
social values has been changed. The individual, rugged or 
soft, these people declare, is no longer the unit whose pri- 
mary right it is to live his life and mould his environment 
to suit his ability and opportunities. The group, one is 
tempted to say the stratum of society, is under considera- 
tion. President Roosevelt focuses attention by his messages 
to Congress upon what he calls the under-privileged one- 
third of America’s population. He demands for them a 
higher scale of living, or at least a more dependable pro- 
vision for the welfare of the average citizen. A revised sys- 
tem of sharing the products of work is proposed, two items 
of which bear heavily on a previously accepted “right of 
man,” the right to labor. For legalizing an age at which 
gainful employment may begin (the so-called child labor 
restriction) and providing pensions for old age and dis- 


ability, are both forms of class rather than individual law- 
making. 

The Northern Baptist Convention held last week in Phila- 
delphia is reported by the secular press to have received 
the report of a committee by which citizens of Baptist 
churches are advised “to work for legislation to limit in- 
comes to a definite maximum and to establish a living’ min- 
imum wage for every worker.” It should be understood that 
Baptist conventions are not legislative to the degree that 
our synods and the U. L. C. A. are, when in convention 
assembled. 

Moral Phases Involved 

The authorities who favor provisions for a “new social 
order” tell us that labor-saving machinery, discoveries in 
the realm of nature, increased agencies of communication 
and of trade, together with higher standards of culture have 
changed human relations. They tell us that a different social 
order is bound to occur; the question is: Shall the change 
come as the product of sane planning or through some type 
of violence? It is our personal opinion that the latter is less 
likely to occur now than it was two years ago. We are less 
in a state of panic and more capable of thinking before 
acting. But when the powers that be in Washington frankly 
declare themselves the sponsors of a program of social action 
and propose using the taxing and the police prerogatives of 
government in support of “fair business practises, social 
security and the principle of group bargaining,” the time 
to reach conclusions by study and discussion is at hand. 

We suggest two “problems for serious thought” on the 
part of citizens who desire their country to be in accord 
with divine principles of social righteousness. To what ex- 
tent must the individual work in order to have the right 
to enjoy the blessings of a better social system? It must not 
be forgotten that democracy as a form of government be- 
came established by reducing the privileges of one class of 
citizens, namely, those who claimed exemption from earn- 
ing their living by the accident of birth. The “gentleman of 
leisure” ceased to be a nobleman and was titled a hobo, 
when the toiler was given the place of power. But any other 
means of establishing by legislation a class able to work 
but not doing so, contains the same danger. 


The Church is Involved 


The second peril which must be carefully identified and 
removed is to a peculiar degree the concern of the Chris- 
tian. We mean the peril of developing a social order that 
has no objectives beyond the period between birth and 
death. There is grave danger that this evil already has 
gotten a hold upon a too great percentage of the citizens. 
More than a third of the population are deaf to the claims 
of religion, and by religion we mean first of all recognition 
of God and then the spiritual in man. If reduction of the 
hours of labor, a minimum wage and corporate bargaining 
mean simply more hours of loafing, gaming and rioting; if 
the generation of today, like the prodigal of old, wants a 
share in order to spend it in profligacy, then a great calamity 
is not far in the future. 

As we see this latter situation, the church will be able to 
contribute to the welfare of the secular social order only 
as it has become vividly and practically conscious of its own 
Society of the Faithful. The communion of saints has leaven- 
ing power for social uplift, but only after it has generated 
it by its own practises of “love for the brethren.” Long- 
range advice to capital and labor on the settlement of dis- 
putes, whether credited with infallibility or with cogent 
reasoning, is of small potency unless a community of be- 
lievers has demonstrated the productiveness of human fel- 
lowship. The church must have become the Christian Social 
Order and thereby excited the envy of the world. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“MY LITTLE CHILDREN, LET US NOT 
LOVE IN WORD NEITHER IN 
TONGUE; BUT IN DEED AND IN 
TRUTH.” 


“Take my life, and let it be, consecrated 
Lord to Thee.’ This should be our prayer. 
There are many opportunities in the world 
which offer us occasion to carry out this 
prayer. 


Fountain of good, to own Thy love 
Our thankful hearts incline. 

What can we render, Lord, to Thee, 
Where all the worlds are Thine? 


But Thou hast needy brethren here, 
Partakers of Thy grace, 

Whose humble names Thou wilt confess 
Before Thy Father’s face. 


In their sad accents of distress 
Thy pleading voice is heard, 

In them thou may’st be clothed and fed, 
And visited, and cheer’d. 


Thy face with reverence and with love 
We in Thy poor world see; 
For while we minister to them 
We do it, Lord, to Thee. 
—Philip Doddridge. 


THE PASS IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS 


“Do you want to go for a hike in the 
mountains with me, Virginia?” asked her 
uncle as he swung into the living room 
where she was studying. 

Virginia’s face was very wistful as she 
looked up at him. “T’d like ever so much 
to go, Uncle Jack,” she replied, “but I 
just must keep pegging away at this 
algebra.” 

Virginia had recently moved to the 
West, and she was considerably troubled 
over her school work. The work here 
differed so much from the work in her 
former school that she would have to do 
a good deal of extra studying if she ex- 
pected to graduate and go into high school 
in the fall. 

“This algebra is so hard!” she added, 
looking wistfully at her uncle again. “We 
didn’t have it at all in the eighth grade 
at home. All my studies worry me, though. 
I’m afraid that I’m not going to graduate 
this year.” 

Her uncle nodded understandingly, but 
he did not seem ready to go without her. 
“It does seem a shame, though, to spend 
this whole sunshiny Saturday in the 
house,” he said, “and I’m hoping to find 
some interesting botanical specimens. 
You’d better come with me, and you'll be 
all the more ready to study this after- 
noon. I suppose that you studied late last 
night, too.” 

“Yes, and it’s all a muddle in my brain,” 
said Virginia, wearily. 

“Well, skiff off and get into your moun- 
tain clothes, and we'll drive up as far as 
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we can, then hike, have some lunch, and 
come back in time for you to study this 
afternoon.” 

The mountains formed one of Virginia’s 
chief delights in her new home, and she 
gave a sigh of pleasure as she set off be- 
side her uncle up the steep mountain path. 

“This is a way that we’ve never gone 
before,” said her uncle, and they walked 
on for some time in silence, for the path 
was steep. 

“But, Uncle Jack, we’ll never be able 
to get through this way,” said Virginia, 
stopping at last. “The mountains are all 
in our path, and I don’t see any way 
around,” 

“Neither do I just now, but the path 
leads straight ahead, and there’s sure to 
be a pass.” 

Virginia thoughtfully turned over this 
statement in her mind for a few moments. 
“The path leads straight ahead, and there’s 
sure to be a pass,” she murmured aloud. 
“If that applied to everyday affairs as well, 
it would save me a great deal of worry, 
Uncle Jack.” 

“T’ve found that it does apply pretty 
well to everyday affairs, too,” said her 
uncle. “And I’ve found out, too, that 
worrying is a lot of wasted energy. Sup- 
pose, Virginia, that, instead of going 
straight ahead now, we were to spend our 
time searching all about for possible dif- 
ficulties, trying to think of different ways 
to go, and—” 

Virginia looked back at him with smil- 
ing eyes. “It really would be silly.” 

Several weeks later a beaming Virginia 
peeped into her uncle’s study. “My ex- 
aminations are over!” she cried. “I’m go- 
ing to graduate!” 

“Fine!” was her uncle’s response. 

Virginia looked back at him with a mis- 
chievous smile. “I kept straight ahead, 
Uncle Jack,” she said demurely, “and 
when I stopped worrying and spent my 
time and effort on hard study, I found the 
way to pass through!”—Exchange. 


UNSPOTTED 


“TAKE THE FLOWER that hangs in the 
morning, impearled with dew, arrayed as 
no queenly woman was ever arrayed with 
jewels. Once shake it, so that the beads 
roll off, and you may sprinkle water over 
it as carefully as you please, yet it can 
never be made again what it was when 
the dew fell silently upon it from heaven. 
On a frosty morning you may see the 
panes of glass covered with landscapes, 
mountains, lakes, trees, blended in a beau- 
tiful, fantastic picture. Now lay your hand 
upon the glass, and by the scratch of your 
finger or by the warmth of your palm all 
the delicate tracery will be obliterated. So 
there is in youth a beauty and a purity of 
character which, when once touched and 
defiled, can never be restored; a fringe 
more delicate than frost-work, and which, 
when torn and broken, will never be em- 
broidered.”—Beecher. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS IN 
JUNE 
By John T. Timmons 


THE MONTH of June is the most delight- 
ful of the months of the entire year, for 
a number of reasons. 

We are shown the wonderful beauties 
in nature, and we are slow of compre- 
hension indeed if we cannot find some- 
thing to make us joyous and happy, and 
with a real peace of mind we can scarcely 
experience at any other time of the year. 

The days are gradually getting toward 
the longest of the year, and daylight is 
with us about two-thirds of the twenty- 
four hours. 

Those who will set their alarm clocks 
so they can awaken and go for a morning 
walk before daylight such mornings as 
we are experiencing now, will be well 
rewarded for the time and energy re- 
quired to take such a stroll at such an 
hour. 

Thousands of birds are singing praises 
to the God Who gave them life and such 
a wonderful world in which to live among 
the hills and valleys, with everything they 
require close at hand and the world as 
beautiful as it could ever be made. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
what bird is awake and filling the air with 
his melodious notes. 

One can get in some favored position 
and listen to the different birds, and, if 
we are out soon enough, we may for our- 
selves judge as to the bird that sounds 
the first note. 

If we are among a lot of trees, we are 
apt to hear the note of a robin first; but 
it will not be many seconds before we 
hear notes from throats of several other 
favorite songsters. 

If we are out from the timber or shel- 
tered spots, we are more apt to hear the 
note of a purple martin as it skims the 
air in search of its early morning break- 
fast of insects. The martin that goes forth 
so early will soar very high, as there will 
be faint rays of light up at its altitude 
before the light is noticed down on the 
earth. 

A sweet, gentle call one to another is 
the note of the martin, and off somewhere 
in town or at some point where the mar- 
tins have been provided with a bird- 
house, there will be heard a call that is 
from a martin which is considered the 
leader of the colony, and it is a different 
call than we ever hear from the martins 
at any other hour of the day. 

As daylight advances and we feel the 
presence of more of nature’s wonders, we 
begin to look about us and observe the 
beauty of the flowers that are out at this 
time. 

The beautiful evening primrose which 
blooms only at night, and which. opens 
just after sunset, is in all its glory at this 
early morning hour; but as daylight comes 
with the warm sunshine, it will close its 
petals, and the flower is a withered mass. 

The wonderful moonflower, which is 
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also a night bloomer, will peep out at us 
from the beautiful, green foliage of the 
growth of vines, and we cannot help but 
marvel at its beauty and innocence. 

Notice how often flowers which were 
closed during the day are opening their 
petals, and turning their heads toward 
the sun, which is away off yonder in the 
northeast. 

Observe the busy bees that are out about 
as early as you are, in search of sweets 
to carry home to fill their winter quarters. 

We cannot help but observe the fra- 
grance of some of the flowers we see at 
this time. The roses are filled to over- 
flowing with the sweetest of fragrance, 
and we find sweet-scented blossoms hid- 
den away in even the weeds and grasses 
at our feet. 

We notice with.wonder the tiny drops 
of dew collected on some of the petals 
and minute points of the delicate leaves. 

We cannot help but feel an hour, or 
even more, spent at this season of the 
year is worth the effort. We can learn 
more in an early morning hour, if we 
actually try to get in touch with nature, 
than we can learn at any other time. 

God is surely good to us in His wisdom 
in bestowing such gifts as we come upon 
during such a morning stroll among our 
birds and flowers. 

It is more than a pleasure. It is a real 
benefit, and we do not always find every- 
thing we do a benefit to us. 

—Girlhood Days. 


TAKING THE AFTER- 
NOON OFF 


Mark WENT DowN the lane whistling like 
a blackbird. He could do anything he 
pleased the whole afternoon, or nothing 
at all if he’d rather. And if you are a 
little boy of a handy age and live on a 
farm, you know that afternoons when you 
don’t have to weed the garden or plant 
Irish potatoes or dig sweet potatoes, or help 
oil the pigs or dip the sheep or salt the 
cattle, don’t come often, and you have to 
make the most of them when they do! So 
Mark guessed he’d go by and see Granny 
a few minutes and then make his way 
through the alders and elderberry bushes 
to the creek and swim. 

Granny’s house was small and old and 
sweet like herself. Mark loved to go there. 
She was busy in the front yard when 
Mark came up. “Hello, Gran,” he said. 

“Dear boy, I’m so glad to see you,” said 
Granny. “Sit down. I’ve just baked some 
fresh caraway seed cakes!” She hurried 
in, and when she came back she had a 
plate of the cakes in one hand and a mug 
of cold milk in the other. 

“My, Gran!” said Mark, admiringly, 
“you always have something good on hand, 
don’t you?” Granny beamed at him over 
her specs. When he finished Mark got up 
to go to the creek. “What you doing out 
there, Gran?” he asked. 

“Well, just job work,” said Granny. 
“T’m trying to fix that trellis for that run- 
ning rose. It’s ready to fall down. And 
I’ve been trying to stop that hole in the 
fence. Just see here, Mark, how that 
pesky pig has rooted my cannas!” 

“T can fix it,’ said Mark. “Where’s the 
hammer and nails?” 
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“Right here,” said Granny. 

Mark hunted up a stout board and 
sawed it the right length, and then with 
good, manly licks he nailed it firmly in 
place. When he finished it was a ship- 
shape job, a neat, sturdy bit of fencing 
that half a dozen pesky pigs couldn’t 
undo! 

“I do declare,” said Granny. “It’s a 
downright comfort to have a man about 
the place for such jobs as that!” She 
brought him some water in a yellowed 
gourd from the well close by. Mark drank 
thirstily. He was hot, as one is apt to be 
after working with hammer and saw an 
hour on a July afternoon. 

But when he had rested a bit he said: 
“Better show me how you want that 
trellis, now while I’m started.” 

“Well, you see,” said Granny, “it’s rotted 
out here, and if I don’t get a new piece 
put in it’s all going to topple over. But 
it is a bad job on account of this rose being 
so thorny.” 

It was rather a bad job sure enough, 
but she cut away some of the worst run- 
ners and Mark crawled under and braced 
it very securely. Then he nailed back 
some loosened cross pieces, so it had a 
new, trim look about it. 

“I do know, Mark,” said Granny, ex- 
citedly, “you’re the handiest boy I ever 
saw!” 

“That’s all right, Gran,” said Mark, 
grinning and wiping his damp face on his 
sleeve. It was getting late by then, but 
Mark thought he’d go down to the creek 
and have a little swim. But as he went 
out the back gate he saw that it was hang- 
ing by one hinge. The lower one had 
pulled out. 

He went back and got the hammer and 
nails and went at it. Just as he finished 
Granny called: “Now, Mark, you’ve done 
enough. You come here and eat supper; 
it’s six o’clock.” 

Supper at Granny’s was different and 
nicer than anywhere else. There was a 
blue-checked table cloth and a bowl of 
little yellow roses on the table. There 
was a loaf of bread Granny had baked 
that day, and pale white clover honey 
in a blue pot and a pat of butter printed 
with pineapple and a yellow stone pitcher 
of fresh cold milk. Mark ate practically 
everything on the table and then he said: 

“Gran, I’'d better go. I'll be back to- 
morrow.” 

He let her kiss him on the cheek and 
presently went back along the lane to- 
ward home, whistling like a blackbird. 

“Well, Son,” said his mother, smiling 
when he came in, “how about it? Did you 
have a big time spending your afternoon 
off?” 

“Yes’m,” said Mark, in a contented way, 
“T had a first-class time.”—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


A Driep Beer Deticacy. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs with four tablespoonfuls 
water until light. Add a dash of cayenne 
and one-half cup dried beef minced, then 
fold in the stiffly-beaten whites. Cook 
slowly, set in oven or under gas flame 
until set. Fold and serve garnished with 
slices of dried beef. 
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FAIRIES AND ELVES 


EIGHT LITTLE FAIRIES and two little elves 
Didn’t know how to amuse themselves; 
They ran up and down on the piano keys 


Until somebody said, “Don’t do that, 
please.” 

They danced up and down on the window- 
pane 


Until somebody said, “Please don’t,” again. 


Then eight little fairies and two little 
elves 

Discovered some work on the nursery 
shelves; 

For, oh, what a mess those shelves were 
in! 

They scarcely could tell just where to be- 
gin. 

They laid all the toys in tidy rows, 

A place for these and a spot for those. 


Eight little fairies and two little elves, 
Perhaps you have guessed who they are 
for yourselves. 

So do keep them busy, for if you shirk, 

Old Man Mischief will give them work. 

But if they have plenty of work and play, 

Old Man Mischief will keep away. 
—Author Unknown. 


THE FOUR PLANTS 


AN OLD TEACHER was once taking a walk 
through a forest with a scholar by his side. 
The old man suddenly stopped and pointed 
to four plants close at hand. The first was 
just beginning to peep above the ground, 
and the second had rooted itself pretty 
well into the earth, the third was a small 
shrub, while the fourth and last was a 
full-sized tree. The tutor said to his young 
companion: 

“Pull up the first.” 

The boy easily pulled it up with his 
fingers. 

“Now pull up the second.” 

The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

“And now the third.” 

The boy had to put forth all his strength 
and use both arms before he succeeded in 
uprooting it. 

“And now,” said the master, “try your 
hand upon the fourth.” 

“But lo! the trunk of the tall tree, 
grasped in the arms of the youth, hardly 
shook its leaves. 

“This, my son, is just what happens with 
our bad habits. When they are young we 
can cast them out readily, but only divine 
power can uproot them when they are 
old.”—Young People’s Paper. 


SMALL LOSS 


“Mr. CHAIRMAN,” complained the speaker, 
stopping in his address, “I have been on 
my feet nearly ten minutes, but there is 
so much ribaldry and interruption I can 
fiardly hear myself speak.” 

“Cheer up, guvnor,” came a voice from 
the rear. “You ain't missin’ much.” 


“AN IMPORTANT industry in France is the 
raising of angora rabbits for their wool, 
which brings as high as $8.00 a pound.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


Joseph is Found Ready to Meet Egypt’s Crisis 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 41: 33-44. The Sunday School Lesson for June 6 


THE BACKGROUND of this lesson is found 
in chapters 37-41 of the Book of Genesis. 
All this should be read, for Joseph is one 
of the most fascinating persons of the Old 
Testament. His various, depressing, and 
delightful experiences present him as an 
exceptional man. There is so much to be 
admired about him, so much to be learned 
from him, that it is far from a waste of 
time to spend much time in getting ac- 
quainted with him. 

To think of a nation in a crisis and its 
leaders tnequal to meet it, is not a pleas- 
ant contemplation. Apply it to our nation. 
If we were to face a crisis, and if our na- 
tional leaders were alarmed but unable to 
make plans in which they were confident, 
or in which the people could trust, it 
would be a calamity. It was such a state 
that the Pharaoh of Egypt faced after he 
was persuaded that Joseph’s interpreta- 
tion of his disturbing dreams was true. 
Egypt’s fate was dire; something must be 
done at once; but what? No similar situa- 
tion had been known before. Plans must be 
made and put into execution to get ready 
for the seven years of famine. Even the 
interim of seven years of abundance pre- 
sented a problem. People would not vol- 
untarily lay up for a “rainy day”; they 
would laugh at the suggestion. It must 
be a government matter, but what could 
the government do about it? The man of 
the hour was Joseph. From that time he 
took the center of the stage. 


Preparation 


Though a novice in matters of govern- 
ment, Joseph had the inherent qualities of 
statesmanship. He was a prepared man. 
His preparation started in his home in dis- 
tant Canaan. His father had instilled into 
him principles that he could use in the 
crisis. Though a slave in Egypt he had 
manifested the qualities of trustworthiness, 
highmindedness, willingness to help, and 
with it all a quality of management and 
leadership. Potiphar bought him, but soon 
discovered that he was capable of taking 
charge of his house as manager. Tricked 
by Potiphar’s wife Joseph was thrown into 
prison, but was soon given authority over 
the prisoners. Through all these. experi- 
ences Joseph was true to the principles 
which he had learned. His early religious 
training gave him courage to do right and 
trust God. Humbly he had told the mean- 
ing of the dreams of Pharaoh. To God he 
gave all credit for his skill as an interpreter 
of dreams. 

Prescription 


A new test was put on Joseph. Could 
he prescribe for the dilemma in which 
worried Pharaoh found himself? Would 
he dare to speak to him with any sug- 
gestion about meeting the crisis? Could 
he suppose that any plan he would pro- 
pose would find favor? He was but a 
slave, imprisoned, and thus without stand- 
ing and discredited. Besides he was a for- 
eigner, who had been bought from the 


despised shepherd-farmers of Canaan. 

Joseph prescribed the way out. It all 
seems reasonable to us; it worked out so 
well that we forget that it was a bold plan 
to suggest. It raised a standard for a gov- 
ernment official that was hard to meet. 
Such a man would have to be almost 
super-human. The undertaking was tre- 
mendous. The demands to be made of the 
people were staggering. For seven years 
they were to pay a special twenty per 
cent tax. That meant that in the seven 
years, of all they would raise they must 
turn over to the government the equivalent 
of what they could raise in a year and 
five months. This. was an additional tax, 
for the regular expenses of the govern- 
ment plus the cost of this emergency ma- 
chinery must be met. To erect the store- 
houses, to gather and preserve the grain, 
and to plan for its equitable distribution 
was a colossal undertaking. But this is 
what Joseph prescribed. It is remarkable 
that this man of circumscribed life, un- 
acquainted with the “big business” of run- 
ning a nation should lay out such a com- 
prehensive plan. But it was sound in prin- 
ciple. It was sensible. It was applying to 
the large scale of government what any 
prudent man would set out to do in his 
own affairs, if he were sure of an ap- 
proaching famine. 


Promotion 
Pharaoh recognized Joseph as a man 
directed by his God. Pharaoh had respect 
for gods, and Egypt worshiped many of 
them. Joseph’s God must be wise and 
great, else Joseph could not have inter- 
preted the dreams so clearly and pre- 


THINK OF THESE 


Promotions that are most deserved 
usually come as a surprise. 


When leaders of nations are chosen be- 
cause of their true worth, not by political 
shrewdness, the world will fare better. 


One thinker can counsel better than a 
score of much-heard talkers. 


The more its leaders recognize and de- 
pend on God, the surer are a nation’s cit- 
izens of wise provision for themselves. 


Men in authority are apt to parade it to 
the hurt of others. 


Egypt gave Joseph an opportunity to 
cultivate and publicly use the nobleness 
he had before he reached Egypt. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 31-June 6 
Joseph Sees a Need. Genesis 41: 33-36. 
Joseph Supplies a Need. Genesis 41: 37-44. 
Principles of Promotion. Matthew 25: 19-23. 
; Lt ain of a Good Conscience. I Peter 


: 12-17. 
False Readiness. Luke 22: 31-33. 
. Service, the Measure of Greatness. Mat- 


thew 20: 25-28. 
Faithful Stewards. Luke 19: 11-19. 
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scribed so wisely. A man like Joseph with 
a God such as he trusted absolutely, was 
the only man in sight for the emergency. 
Thus must Pharaoh have reasoned. So to 
this office of public service he called 
Joseph. He promoted him from the prison 
to the position of Prime Minister with the 
portfolio of Food Conservator. (Joseph’s 
prescription had included a man, mate- 
rials, and management of collecting and 
distributing food; the time to be covered 
was fourteen years.) So Joseph was of- 
ficially put in charge. His exaltation was 
so pronounced that it would have turned 


the head of a less-balanced man than . 


Joseph. He had Pharaoh’s proclamation 
of his honored office, and from Pharaoh 
he received the symbols of his office and 
from the people the homage which, by 
decree, they were told to pay their new 
Prime Minister. This was a personal pro- 
motion for Joseph. With us, as we know 
the matter from the Biblical record, it was 
also a promotion for Joseph’s race, and 
for Joseph’s God. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


A speciIaL pay for the children in the 
church is a deserved recognition of who 
they are and what they mean to the 
church of today. It is true that the future 
church will be made up of the children 
now in the church, but children must be 
recognized as essentially of the church 
now. The annual day designated for chil- 
dren is receiving more attention. It may 
be said that every day in the church should 
be their day. In fact, this is becoming 
true, as the church thinks seriously of its 
obligation to children, and makes provi- 
sion for them. 

Children’s Day is liked by the children, 
and by adults, too. Crowds gather on this 
day to see and hear the children. So the 
program is planned for the children to 
have the largest share in what is done. 
For their parts in it they have been 
trained. This in itself gives them the 
thought that what they do in the church 
is important; they must get ready for it, 
so as to do their best. They like this prep- 
aration; it gives them confidence. 

Whether the Children’s Day observance 
is called a celebration, an entertainment, 
a festival, or a service of worship, it seems 
advisable to have it in the church. The 
church owes this to the children, as a tes- 
timony of willingness to recognize their 
rightful place in the church. For the most 
part they have been baptized, thus belong- 
ing to the church, and, on Children’s Day, 
why not let them know that the church 
belongs to them? 

Who is to be there? The children and 
their teachers, of course; but it should be 
a family day in the church. There is need 
for emphasis on certain days as family 
days in the church, for custom, or neces- 


a 


sity, has brought about divided families _ 


in the matter of going to church. It is well 
enough to demand that families should be 
seen in every church service; but the de- 
mand is not met. People are not attend- 
ing church as families. Children’s Day is 
particularly adapted for a family day in 
the church. It will be good for the chil- 
dren to have the family with them. It will 
be good for the family to be at the church 
with the children. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR CHURCH— 


THE CHURCH OF THE 
WORLD 
JouN 8: 31, 32 


Our cHuRCH was the first to be called 
Protestant. In 1529 at Spires, the Lutherans 
united in a vigorous protest against the 
errors of the Roman Church. Protests 
were certainly characteristic of the Lu- 
therans in those days, so it is not sur- 
prising that their enemies called them 
Protest-ants. Soon it was a title applied 
to the whole reform movement. The Lu- 
theran Church was the mother church of 
the Reformation. 


The Spread of the Reformation 


From Germany the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion spread to the Scandinavian countries, 
where the state churches are still Lu- 
theran. Among the earliest pioneers to 
America were Lutheran people, and soon 
they were sending to their home coun- 
tries for Lutheran pastors. The Reforma- 
tion in England grew into the Episcopal 
and Methodist denominations with a flock 
of smaller communions that split off from 
these groups. The beginnings of this Eng- 
lish Reformation were largely influenced 
by Luther and his followers. Luther’s 
writings in England, especially at Oxford 
University, were so popular that the Roman 
cardinal issued a special rescript against 
them. The Tyndale and Coverdale trans- 
lations of the Bible into English were 
greatly influenced by Luther’s German 
Bible. The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
English Church show the influence of the 
Augsburg Confession. As a world church, 
Lutheranism may claim a definite influence 
affecting the whole Protestant movement. 

Even the groups that were led by Zwingli 
in Switzerland and parts of Germany, 
Calvin in France and Holland, and Knox 
in Scotland, though they were antagonistic 
to Lutheranism, would have failed with- 
out the encouragement of the Lutheran 
Reformation. Ours is a world church in its 
world-wide influence over Protestantism. 


A Large Church 


The Lutheran Church is a world church 
in size. It is numerically the largest church 
in Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Greenland and Iceland. In Amer- 
ica only two Protestant churches are 
larger, the Methodist and Baptist. Between 
seventy and eighty millions of people at 
least in name are Lutherans. 

The missionary program of our church 
is also a measure of her right to be called 
a world church. Considering the mission- 
ary work of American Lutherans alone we 
find active work today in the following 
lands—India, China, Japan, New Guinea, 
Liberia, Cameroon, Madagascar, Tangan- 
yika, Kurdistan, Siberia, several countries 
in South America and in many parts of 
our own continent. What a vast congre- 
gation gathers each Sunday under the 


banner of Luther! Think of its varied 


dress and customs and languages! 


The U. L. C. A. Board 


In India, where our church will celebrate 


its centennial in 1942, there are 1,826 or-- 


ganized congregations with a _ baptized 
membership of 171,812 and with accessions 
last year of 8,044. There are 55,028 in our 
Sunday schools in India. Our work is 
smaller in the other mission fields, largely 
because it is younger in years and our 
support in men and money has been much 
smaller. But we of the United Lutheran 
Church in America can be proud of the 
totals and of the matchless courage and 
untiring faith that these totals represent 
in the work of our missionaries. In Liberia 
the unhospitable climate has taken its toll 
in missionaries’ lives, and today our mis- 
sionaries are allowed to stay for only a 
two-year term before furlough. For many 
years little effort was made to evangelize 
the natives of the interior. Today the in- 
terior stations are most fruitful. The con- 
gregations number thirty-two and the 
baptized membership 1,055. In Japan 
where the work was begun by our South- 
ern Lutherans we have thirty-nine con- 
gregations and 4,458 baptized members. In 
China, our most recent mission, purchased 
after the Great War from a German mis- 
sion society to save it from abandonment, 
we have eighty-two congregations with a 
baptized membership of 3,239. In the 
Argentine our congregations number eléven 
and membership 1,078; and in British 
Guiana eight with a membership of 661. 

If we add to our U. L. C. A. totals the 
statistics of our sister Lutheran synods in 
America we discover that we have alto- 
gether 3,204 congregations with a bap- 
tized membership of 296,902. This is the 
fruit of missionary endeavors on the part 
of American Lutherans. We do not have 
the statistics at hand to show the mission- 
ary work of other Lutheran countries. But 
we do have a picture here of a church that 
has a world vision. 


A World Convention 


There is concrete evidence of the world 
character of our church in the Lutheran 
World Convention. This free organization 
of the representatives of the Lutheran 
churches of the world was organized after 
the Great War. Between the meetings a 
Continuing Committee keeps the lines of 
communication open between the various 
national churches. This convention does 
not legislate for the groups represented in 
its sessions. It does confer on matters of 
doctrine and practice. It also lends en- 
couragement to the Lutheran people in the 
nations where they are a minority. In 
Russia alone the aid given has saved Lu- 
theranism from extinction. The platform 
of world Lutheranism is: “In essentials 
unity and in non-essentials freedom.” The 
program of the Lutheran leaders of the 
world is an ever closer comradeship in 
service, permitting problems of unity of 
organization to solve themselves. 


Avoiding Extremes 


Our church is a world church because 
it is Christ-centered. It has not been led 
astray by emphasis on any one doctrine or 
practice. It avoids extremes. 

Denominations have been formed on the 
basis of some plan of organization. The 
word Episcopal suggests a plan of or- 
ganization with power vested in the bishop. 
Congregational suggests the opposite ex- 
treme, where autharity is in each con- 
gregation and no central power is recog- 
nized. The Lutheran Church of the world 
presents all types of organization, state and 
free churches, bishops, archbishops, pres- 
idents, free conferences and closely united 
synods. No one type of organization ques- 
tions the right of the opposite type of or- 
ganization to the name Lutheran. 

Another rock of division is the rite of 
baptism. The Baptist Communion and 
allied groups emphasize one form of bap- 
tism, immersion. Our church recognizes 
all forms of baptism where the water is 
used with the Word. Again in the matter 
of liturgical forms, -denominations have 
made an issue. In the Lutheran churches 
of the world one may find all varieties of 
forms of service from those that reflect 
in their elaborate ritual their Roman 
origin, to unadorned programs of worship 
as informal as the old-fashioned prayer 
meeting. In most of these matters there 
is an accepted Lutheran practice, but any 
church that believes and teaches the Lu- 
theran Confessions is a Lutheran Church, 
whatever its form of government or lit- 
urgy. Our church is a world church be- 
cause it offers in confession and practice 
a middle ground between the extremes 
of doctrine and practice in the denomina- 
tions. It has a platform broad enough for 
the inclusion of all true Christians, yet 
narrow enough to exclude all outside the 
Word of God. 


Our Church 


This church should call forth our loy- 
alty. A man without a country is a sorry 
picture of isolation. Internationalism can- 
not displace a special love for one’s own 
country in the heart of a true man. 
Neither is it disloyalty to the larger mean- 
ing of the church to love the Lutheran 
Church. Indeed, just as intelligent con- 
secration to a nation can be the means of 
the greatest service to the world, so sac- 
rificial loyalty to our church can be the 
means of the greatest service to the King- 
dom of God. Let us not be ashamed of 
our love for our church. It is a great 
church. It is great in numbers, but greater 
in its devotion to the Word of God. It has 
a mission matched by no other communion. 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, June 13. If 
you have anyone fitted to speak on Lu- 
theranism in some one nation, you might 
have that presented. Much of the mate- 
rial for this page appears in “The Lutheran 
Handbook,” by the editor of this page, 
and published by the United Lutheran 
Publication House in 1936; price, 50 cents. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Anti-Semitism 


Historically and Critically Examined. By 
Hugo Valentin (Lecturer in History in the 
University of Upsala). The Viking Press, 
New York. Price, $3.00. 


The learned author speaks of a “com- 
plex of causes” leading to anti-Semitism, 
such as social, economic and religious. He 
might have added that anti-Semitism it- 
self is a complex for which many people 
who are afflicted with it can give no sane 
reason to themselves or to others. 

The author goes far afield in his search 
for origins and causes. Beginning with 
the well-known Haman of the Book of 
Esther he discusses anti-Semitism in An- 
tiquity, in the Middle Ages, in More Re- 
cent Times, until he reaches the period 
when anti-Semitism became an ideology 
in modern Germany. 

That Professor Valentin is not blind to 
the various charges hurled against the 
Jews is seen in his quite impartial study 
of the so-called “Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion,” “Jewish Influence in the German 
Republic,” “The Jews’ Financial Power,” 
“The Jewish International,” and “The Jews 
and Bolshevism.” 

A most interesting chapter is that on 
“Racial Anti-Semitism.” Originated by a 
Frenchman, Arthur de Gobineau, just four 
score years before Naziism in Germany 
made it a fundamental part of its political 
philosophy, it is the greatest fraud that 
has ever been perpetrated on a gullible 
public. Without a shred of evidence to 
prove that there is such a thing as a pure 
race, Jewish or non-Jewish, unscrupulous 
leaders seized on it as a means of self- 
glorification and self-aggrandizement. It 
is herein that the crime of the century was 
committed. For the space of two genera- 
tions good and sensible people smiled good 
naturedly and with an inward scorn at the 
absurd race and blood theories and rav- 
ings. Little did they dream that those 
ravings will one day become the tenets 
of a political party that will strike not only 
against the half million Jews within its 
borders but against the two to three mil- 
lion Germans with Jewish blood in their 
veins. Not satisfied with besmirching the 
characters of the living, they will befoul 
the generations of the dead, not even 
sparing the Jewish founders of Chris- 
tianity, no, not even the Divine Founder 
Himself because He chose to be born of a 
Jewish mother. 

All in all, it is a worth-while book and 
will repay a careful and judicial study. 

Paut IJ. Morenrz. 


The Church and the Churches 


By Prof. Karl Barth of the University of 
Basel, Switzerland. Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 92. Price, 75 cents. 


This little brochure is Dr. Barth’s con- 
tribution to the stubborn question of 
Church Unity. He has prepared it in an- 
ticipation of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order which is to be held in 


Edinburgh this summer. Those who are 
expecting to attend the World Conference 
will therefore have a good chance to study 
Dr. Barth’s discussion; but they are not 
likely to find in it much comfort for the 
idea of unity in the form in which it is 
usually sought. While the author deplores 
the manifold and growing divisions of the 
church, he seeks the healing of its ills in 
the more intense appreciation by each 
group of its own deepest convictions. The 
usual concomitant of unity plans, the ex- 
ternal facade of unity accomplished by the 
ignoring or smearing of differences, re- 
ceives his unqualified contempt, which he 
surprisingly expresses as follows: “I am 
convinced that true unity was more of a 
present and visible reality in the Marburg 
discussions of 1529... than in certain do- 
ings of our own day, in which there was 
so much profession of charity that no one 
had courage enough left to enquire with 
serious honesty about the truth.” Dr. Barth 
feels that Christian faith, viewed as a way 
of life, presented with true fervor, in con- 
vinced preaching, would bring the churches 
into a more realistic unity, even though it 
should make them more acutely aware of 
their individual and persistent differences. 
For the sake of the successful distribution 
of Dr. Barth’s thesis, it is a pity that its 
English dress did not modify the lines of 
the original’s involved and bulging style. 
Juuttius F. SEEBACH. 


Sermons on Sin and Grace 


Edited by Henry J. Kuiper. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 112. Price, $1.00. 


This is the first in a series of five vol- 
umes of sermons on the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism by representative preachers of the 
Reformed communion. The sermons are 
evangelical and scriptural. They frankly 
reflect Reformed theology, but will be read 
with profit by any thinking Christian. In 
an age noted for its output of light re- 
ligious literature, this series should be 
made welcome. The plan of the series 
might well be applied by Lutheran preach- 
ers to the exposition of their catechism. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


The Highest Fellowship 


By Dr. James M. Ghysels. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 261. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.50. 


One of the grand old men, the beloved 
disciple of Christ, when he had reached 
maturity of Christian experience, wrote 
what we know as the First Epistle of John. 
It is a beautiful, stirring, satisfying mes- 
sage, but it is not easy to understand in 
the exactness of its meaning. There are 
depths in it that but few fathom. There 
are heights in it that few scale. It puts 
the serious reader into deep, devotional 
meditation. This volume is a series of 
fifty meditations, based on a thorough ex- 
position of John’s epistle. The author has 
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been writing for the church paper of his 
denomination weekly meditations on the 
Scriptures. At the urgent request of many 
readers he has published this volume, a 
year of these meditations. The language 
is good, readable, clear, and direct. All 
the sentences are short and terse, but 
packed with truth. It is enjoyable, help- 
ful reading. It is a book for guidance into 
spiritual values. The humblest of us can 
read it with understanding. Our times 
need books like this. D. Burt Smiru. 


Cameos From Calvary 


By J. W. G. Ward, D.D., Litt.D. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pages 263. Price, $1.00. 


To those who are interested in Lenten 
literature Dr. Ward’s “Cameos From Cal- 
vary” will be found most interesting and 
helpful. He writes and preaches as one 
who believes in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our most holy religion, setting 
forth Jesus Christ as man’s Saviour from 
sin and death, Who met His foes on Cal- 
vary and won a signal victory. 

As might be expected from the title of 
this volume of sermons, Dr. Ward gives us 
character sketches of many with whom 
our Lord had to deal in the closing days 
of His ministry on earth, such as Annas, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Pilate’s wife, Herod, 
Barabbas, Joseph of Arimathzea, and Nico- 
demus. His masterful description of the 
crucifixion in the Christ of Calvary is well 
worth the price of the book. All students 
of the Word will be profited in reading 
this volume. CLARENCE E. GARDNER. 


The Silver Lining 


By Archer Wallace. Published by the 
Round Table Press, New York. Price, $1.00. 


Archer Wallace, in this little volume, 
has given words of encouragement and 
cheer for those who are sick or in trouble. 
He quotes instances where people seem to 
have nothing for which to be thankful or 
joyful, and yet those very people have 
found the “silver lining” and show that 
there is a bright side to their lives and 
they have joy to give to others. This book 
of cheer will be helptul to those who try 
to give comfort to those in sorrow. 

M. G. Horn. 


Sunrise 


By Grace Livingston Hill. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $2.00. 


Jason Whitney is suspected of having 
tampered with the books at the bank, and 
he leaves home without any explanation 
or defense. Joyce, Jason’s sister, and Rose 
Allison, the minister’s daughter, have 
faith in Jason and believe him innocent, 
and wait longingly for his return: How 
everything is cleared up, and the romance 
between Jason and Rose, and between 
Joyce and Rowan Parsons make the story 
of this latest interesting book by this pop- 
ular author. M. G. Horn. 
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ORGANIZING FOR THE 
FALL WORK 


How One Church Does It Through the 
“Spiritual Retreat” 


By Henry V. Kahlenberg 


A UNIQUE FEATURE in the organization of 
a modern church is the “Spiritual Retreat” 
conducted by Trinity Church of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a large congregation of two 
thousand confirmed members, Paul H. 
Krauss, D.D., and the Rev. Henry Kahlen- 
berg pastors, with an extensive program 
and many organizations. The Retreat is 
essentially a “setting-up conference” of all 
the leaders of the church at the beginning 
of the activities in the fall of the year. It 
has the value of: 

1. Trying every worker in the program of 
the church. 

2. Giving each worker a vision of his own 
task, and 

3. Clarifying relationship of his task to 
the whole program of the church, and 
the relationship of all the units of the 
organized church to one another and to 
the entire work. 

Trinity Church has been successfully 
conducting these retreats for the past four 
years, with some one hundred to one hun- 
dred fifty of its leaders present. For three 
years they have been held at a delightful 
camp on the shore of a lake, and one year, 
because of rain, in the Parish House. The 
first, second or third Sunday in September 
has always been used. All the workers 
drive to the location immediately after the 
morning service. The Retreat centers about 
three devotional periods at which the 
chaplain brings a spiritual keynote for the 
occasion, supplemented by Scripture, pray- 
ers, hymns and personal testimonies. The 
following details, which may be of help to 
other churches who desire to observe 
something of the sort, were observed by 
Trinity Church in September, 1936. 


Morning Worship 


On the morning of the particular Sunday 
selected the regular worship service was 
held in the church. This gave the whole 
congregation a deep sense of the vital im- 
portance of the Retreat, and the response 
expected for consecrated work on the part 
of all. The pastor of a sister church, the 
Rev. C. Franklin Koch of Richmond, Ind., 
acted as chaplain for the day and preached 
the sermon, which was directed especially 
toward renewed service in the program of 
Christ. 

Immediately after the service the church 
workers departed for the nearby camp. A 
transportation committee had made proper 
provision for those without cars. Dinner 
was prepared and served at the camp. Fol- 
lowing the dinner a twenty-minute devo- 
tional period was conducted at which the 
chaplain preached the first meditation. 

The general meeting of the entire group 
was then called to order by the pastor of 
the congregation. General objectives for 
the year and a resume of the tasks for the 
whole congregation were presented. The 
glorious opportunities of service and the 
obligations of church workers were 
stressed. This meeting lasted twenty min- 
utes. 

Four joint meetings followed. The church 
council met with the pastor. The officers 
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and chairmen of all women’s societies, all 
men’s societies, and all young people’s so- 
cieties, each met separately and were pre- 
sided over by proper chairmen previously 
designated by the pastor. In each, plans 
were discussed and ways and means for a 
more enthusiastic year were laid. These 
meetings lasted one-half hour. 

The workers then divided themselves in 
still smaller units. The Finance Committee, 
the Music Committee, the Sunday school 
officers and teachers, the various Leagues 
of the young people, the Missionary De- 
partment, the Dorcas Department, and all 
other organizations met individually to dis- 
cuss the procedure to be followed for the 
coming year. Methods of securing mem- 
bers, objectives to be reached, and pro- 
grams were discussed in detail, and a 
proper course of action on the part of the 
executives of each department was laid. 
These unit meetings lasted a half hour. 


Reports Made 


At a given signal all the workers again 
assembled as a group and the report of 
each unit chairman was heard. A general 
discussion followed, at which plans of in- 
dividual societies were clarified for the en- 
lightenment of all, and any questions on 
concerted action were answered. 

A twenty-minute devotional period fol- 
lowed and the chaplain for the day gave 
the second meditation. A relaxation period 
was then provided and the workers en- 
gaged in games, boating, swimming and 
other forms of wholesome recreation. 

Supper was served, and was followed 
by the closing devotional service presided 
over by the chaplain. The service was fit- 
tingly brought to a climax when the work- 
ers united in the pledge and prayer of ded- 
ication. With the benediction an inspira- 
tional day was closed. 

A Retreat such as this enlarges the vision 
of church work and clarifies and unifies the 
aims of each organization. 

A model schedule is herewith presented: 


SCHEDULE OF “SPIRITUAL RETREAT” OF 
Trinity CHurcu, Fort WAYNE, INp. 

10.45-11.45—Morning Worship 

11.45-12.00—Leave Church for Camp 

1.15- 2.00—Dinner 

2.00- 2.20—Devotions 

2.20- 2.40—General Meeting (General Ob- 
jectives) 

2.40- 3.15—Joint Meetings (Church Coun- 
cil, All Women, All Men, 
Young People) 

3.15- 3.45—Unit Meetings (Various So- 
cieties) 

3.45- 4.00—Intermission 

4.00- 430—Reports of Group Chairmen 
(General Discussion) 

4.30- 4.50—Devotions 

4.50- 6.30—Recreation 

6.30- 7.30—Supper 

7.30- 8.30—Closing Devotions and Pledge 
of Consecration 


THE way in which mission work in for- 
eign lands gradually becomes capable of 
providing its own workers is illustrated in 
the recent volunteering of a young Aus- 
tralian layman, August Bertelsmeier of 
Temera, New South Wales, for service as 
a lay missionary in charge of the agricul- 
tural activities of the American Lutheran 
Mission at Madang, New Guinea. 
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Vacttion Church School 


Additional Material 


Material for Older Pupils 


Where pupils of Intermediate age are 
enrolled the following material may be 
utilized: 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL 
By G. J. Muller 


A pupil’s textbook containing a choice 
selection of reading and memory material, 
including selected Bible stories, Luther’s 
Small Catechism, Memory Psalms, Hymns, 
Prayers, Meaning of Service, ete. With 
helps on pronunciation and meaning of 
hard words and simple explanations of 
memory selections. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 
This textbook has had wide use in Vaca- 
tion Church Schools with the Interme- 
diate group. 


General Material 
HYMNS AND SERVICES 


Children’s Hymnal and Service Book. Our 
official Children’s Division hymnal and 
service book intended for use with 
children four to eleven years of age, in 
the Sunday schools, vacation and week- 
day church schools. 15 cents each; 
$60.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 

The Parish School Hymnal. The official 
hymnal and service book of the United 
Lutheran Church for Sunday schools, 
vacation and weekday church schools. 
75 cents each; $60.00 a hundred, delivery 
extra. 

Favorite Hymns. W. L. Hunton. The story 
of the authorship, origin and use of 
hymns most frequently used and most 
generally loved. Cloth. $1.35. 

Explanation of the Common Service. The 
services of the Church clearly explained 
in question and answer form. 

Cloth, $1.25. 

A Catechism in Christian Worship. A 
manual of instruction in the meaning 
of the forms and appointments of wor- 
ship, by C. P. Swank. Boards, 40 cents. 


MISSIONS 
Other People’s Children. M. R. Seebach. 
Fifty-seven stories of children in the 


mission fields of various lands. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


CATECHISM 


The Beginner’s Catechism. M. H. Rich- 
ards. Simple question and answers on 
truths drawn from the Scripture and 
Luther’s Catechism. 

15 cents; $1.50 a dozen. 

Luther’s Small Catechism. Revised Text. 
(Tiny Edition.) Paper, 5 cents; $2.50 a 
hundred. 

Luther’s Small Catechism. 
Text Edition.) 

Paper, 5 cents; $2.50 a hundred. 

Luther’s Small Catechism. By J. Stump, 
D.D. Cloth, 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, An 
explanation in the form of an analysis 
under appropriate classifications rather 
than questions and answers. 


(Standard 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


THE BLUEBONNETS have come and gone. 
They had many flower friends. God 
painted thousands of Texas hills with a 
wild variety of colors. Amid the bluebon- 
nets were Indian pinks, Indian paint brush, 
wine cups, primroses and a hundred va- 
rieties of Texas spring wild flowers bloom- 
ing in profusion and in a riot of color. 
Many times man puts these colors to- 
gether and they clash dizzily, but with an 
apparently careless hand God spreads the 
hillsides with many shades of color and 
they blend most beautifully. During the 
first week in April it was the writer’s duty 
to travel the road between San Antonio 
and Victoria. Near Cuero, where Pastor 
John Kern quietly and busily resides and 
our progressing Lutheran Hospital is lo- 
cated, the roadside was so strewn with a 
gorgeous array of flowers that one was 
tempted to stop and gaze at its beauty or 
at least to drive carelessly, not keeping 
eyes strictly on the road! 

Our beloved president, Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
came and has gone. He made many new 
friends in Texas. We hope that he carried 
away a warm spot in his heart for this big 
state and the Lutheran people within it. 
Our folks who attended the Rally Mass 
Meeting in Austin April 18 still speak 
about and remember his splendid address. 
Furthermore, we are inclined to believe 
that Dr. Knubel would make an excellent 
Texan. As an aftermath of a fine luncheon, 
Pastor Kern of Austin and president of 
the Texas Synod, in a nice speech pre- 
sented Dr. Knubel with a real Texas cow- 
boy hat. When he made his acceptance 
remarks, the doctor tried on his hat. All 
around the table were heard remarks, 
“Isn’t that Buffalo Bill to a T!” Be that as 
it may, our president won the hearts of 
our Texas Lutherans by his gracious and 
humble spirit. Come again! and as Texans 
say, “Don’t rush off.” 

In a manner more dignified than your 
correspondent’s our re-elected secretary of 
synod, the Rev. William J. Hoebel of Hous- 
ton, has presented in the columns of THE 
LUTHERAN an account of the Texas Synod 
meeting held in Austin April 18-20. It was 
an outstanding meeting in many ways. 
Chiefly because the congregation whose 
guests we were came into life last sum- 
mer! Nearly one hundred members are on 
her roll at this time. The mass meeting 
on the afternoon of the eighteenth was 
one of the most encouraging events in 
the Texas Synod’s history. From all over 
the state came Lutheran people to hear 
and see the president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in Ameriea. Some traveled 
from 300 to 500 miles before reaching 
Austin. Austin is about mid-state. 


Texas Distances Impressive 

They came from all but one direction. 
That was from far-off El Paso. Our U. L. 
C. A. congregation in that city is a mem- 
ber of the Rocky Mountain Synod, and as 
we write this church is beginning to en- 
tertain that synod in its annual session. 
El Paso is closer to the congregations of 
the Rocky Mountain Synod and therefore 
is aligned with them at the present time. 
Texarkana, Texas, in the northeastern 
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part of the state, is nearer Chicago than 
to El Paso, Texas. St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Albert Schnake pastor, 
passed an important milestone in its life. 
January 1 this congregation assumed self- 
support. In February 1910, J. W. Fink- 
beiner, D.D., of Colorado Springs made 
the first canvass of El Paso. July 19, 1910, 
the Rev. E. H. Combs arrived and began 
the work for the Board of Home Missions. 
January 1, 1911, St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church was organized with twenty-three 
members. Luther P. Ludden, D.D., was 
Field Secretary of the Western District of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Gen- 
eral Synod at that time. To the first reg- 
ular pastor, the Rev. E. H. Combs, who 
labored and sacrificea for this mission, is 
due credit for the courage implanted to 
keep struggling against many odds. We 
understand that the Rev. Arthur C. Harris 
of Gordon, Pa., and H. S. Lawrence, D.D., 
of Laramie, Wyo., were among the pastors 
who served this mission. After many years 
of uncertainties, financial difficulties and 
long vacancies, this congregation has at 
last come to the great point in its life, 
self-support. There are now 250 baptized 
members, 175 confirmed members of whom 
110 had communed during 1936. The Sun- 
day school has an enrollment of 116. The 
greatest strides of this mission have been 
since 1930. Out of the depression this de- 
termined group of people rose up with 
their pastor and now have the joy of work 
well done. May they continue with still 
greater strides! 

It might be of interest to note that at 


one time M. A. Ritzen, D.D., and Mrs. - 


Ritzen, formerly of Victoria, Tex., now of 
Tabitha Home, Linccln, Nebr., were lay 
members of this congregation. 


Presbyterian Building 
Lutheranized 


Now let us go 820 miles east to the met- 
ropolis of Texas, the fast-growing city 
of Houston. Another story of self-support 
is found in the history of Grace Church. 
We quote from a summary of her history: 
“Grace Church represents the first work 
undertaken in the Texas Synod by the 
Board of American Missions. In January 
1921 the Rev. J. T. Gillison came to Texas 
under appointment as Field Missionary of 
synod and at that time began work in 
Houston. The present property was pur- 
chased soon thereafter from the Second 
Presbyterian Church which had been con- 
ducting a Sunday school mission; the pur- 
chase price being $3,250. Improvements to 
the building, paving and sidewalk, after 
deducting all local contributions, brought 
this indebtedness to $4,450. The congrega- 
tion was organized on Easter Sunday 1922 
by Pastor Gillison. St. Mark’s Church of 
Cuero donated the bell, which is still in 
use. 

“The Ladies’ Aid (now the Women’s 
Society functioning both as Ladies’ Aid 
and Missionary Society) was organized 
May 2, 1922, with an attendance of ten. 

“On Sunday, November 19, a call was 
issued to the Rev. C. K. Naffziger, who 
arrived in Houston on December 7, and 
was installed by Dr. A. D. R. Hancher 
January 12, 1923. Pastor Naffziger became 
ill in August 1923 and, after prolonged 
illness, relinquished his pastorate in May 
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1924. Intermittent services were held until 
September 1, 1925, when Pastor William 
J. Hoebel took charge. Gradually the con- 
gregation began to take on new life; but 
always the lack of adequate equipment 
hindered the growth in this substantial 
community. This lack was remedied at 
the close of 1933 by the renovation and 
improvement of the church and the addi- 
tion of a Sunday school building. In the 
spring of 1935 the congregation purchased 
a residence just across the street from the 
Sunday school building for their parson- 
age. The totai valuation of the property 
today is $19,000, and the indebtedness is 
$9,800. There are now 185 baptized and 
145 confirmed members.” 

During 1936 Grace Church reduced her 
debt by $750. Several other of our mis- 
sions are showing renewed interest and 
power. Debts are melting away, active 
members are increasing, self-support is a 
nearing goal. 

The Rev. Carl J. Deithloff has now en- 
tered his new work in the Schroeder-Kil- 
gore Parish, his resignation taking effect 
in Inez-Tivoli on Easter Sunday. The Rev. 
Edwin J. Hirsch has begun work in Inez- 
Tivoli leaving the Swiss Alps-Black Jack 
Parish at the close of April. The latter par- 
ish is the only one now vacant in the 
synod. 


Sorrowing Parents 


Sadness visited the home of the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Erich Petersen of Weesatche 
when their little infant son passed away. 
Mr. Charles Miller, Jr., of Inez, Tex., father 
of Mrs. J. F. Vorkoper of San Antonio, 
passed away March 31. 

Midland College and Western Seminary 
came in for much discussion during the 
synodical convention. A special grant of 
$250 each to the college and the seminary 
was voted by the synod. Provision is 
being made for future regular support. 
The Rev. F. W. Henkel of Sweetwater, a 
graduate of Western Seminary, is the Com- 
missioner on the Board from the Texas 
Synod. Drs. Martin and Hummon, travel- 
ing many miles in the interests of these 
institutions, gained the confidence of the 
people of the Texas Synod. They are in- 
terested in our educational work in Fre- 
mont. Mr. Heinz Ritzen of Redeemer 
Church, Houston, is at present the only 
Texas Synod student attending the college. 

An explanation of a former article ap- 
pearing in this column on November 5, 
1936, might be in order. This article was 
disparaging to the Texas District. We are 
very sorry that both groups in question 
did not openly discuss the reasons for the 
action taken by the American Lutheran 
Church. We understand that because of 
the press of many duties by those in au- 
thority, actions were taken and articles 
were written that would not have been 
penned. Naturally, then, in our mental 
condition and with the sad facts at hand 
we said in our haste, like the psalmist, “I 
said in my haste, all men are liars.” Since 
then, in several conferences, we have 
found that both sides have made mistakes. 
We have been drawn to closer under- 
standing of many problems since the dis- 
turbance was created and hope that in 
many matters the Lutheran Zion in Texas 
may see eye to eye and no longer de- 
mand an eye for an eye! 
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An ideal condition exists in our rural 
mission congregation at Ray Point as re- 
ported at synod in the president’s report. 
The membership atiendance at Sunday 
services is 100 per cent, and all confirmed 
members communed during the year. Men, 
women and children attend the Missionary 
Society meetings. 

Because of the early Easter season a 
number of our pastors are conducting con- 
firmation services during the Whitsunday 
season. Pastor E. Petersen at Weesatche 
reports a class of twenty-three children. 
St. Luke’s, San Antonio, is planning to 
receive at least five adults by confirma- 
tion, baptism or transfer. 


FOUND: A LUTHERAN 
PARADISE 


Missionary Paul Morentz Writes Eloquently 
of a Summer Location 


“PARADISE FALts, Cresco, Pa.,” is the way 
you get your mail in this Paradise of mine. 
They tell us that next year it will be on 
Uncle Sam’s postal map and with a post- 
office of its own. Its corporate name is 
“Paradise Falls Lutheran Association.” 

Let somebody else tell you the history 
of Paradise Falls and its romantic begin- 
ning and marvelous development, for it 
is only a youthful development, barely in 
its teens. I am only trying to tell you a 
rambling story of the most delightful va- 
cation place on this side of the Paradise 
above. 

Location: The Pocono Mountains. One 
hundred miles from Philadelphia and about 
the same distance from New York. From 
a Philadelphia angle it is one hundred 
miles if you have to follow the road map; 
several miles shorter if you go with one 
of the regulars who seem to discover a 
shorter and prettier route every time they 
go and come. To describe the lay of the 
land in Paradise Falls one must think of 
the original name this beauty spot bore 
before someone discovered the Falls, its 
beauty and its revenue-producing qual- 
ities that proved a veritable life saver for 
the Association during its early days and 
the lean days of the depression. The name 
under which this vacation place was or- 
ganized was “The Paradise Valley Lu- 
theran Association.” That just about tells 
the lay of the land. It is a beautiful val- 
ley surrounded by mountains, and its main 
terrain is mountainous. From Social Hall, 
located on the highway, to the highest 
point, where three cottages are located, is 
no less than nine-tenths of a mile, and 
hikers as well as riders will tell you that 
it is one steady climb up the hill. 


Upward, Not Uppish 

I have heard people rave about “Lu- 
therland,” which is about twenty miles 
farther, speaking Philadelphia language, 
and several hundred feet higher, speak- 
ing anybody’s language. Purely a matter 
of taste. Some people like to be on top 
and look down. This reporter likes to look 
up and around, and there is plenty to look 
up to and around in Paradise Falls. 

Quite a place! It covers about 700 acres. 
No approximate guessing about its front- 
age on the highway. Just six-tenths of a 
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mile. Measured it myself with the aid of 


the family auto and a reliable speedometer. 
Fifty-six privately owned cottages and 
seven Association buildings. A population 
of several hundred on ordinary days and 
probably double that number over the 
week-ends. 

One is indeed glad to be a Lutheran, 
for only Lutherans have the privilege of 
becoming members of the Association and 
are entitled to a lot 100 x 125 to build a 
cottage. But one is proud to be a Lu- 
theran, whether he is a member of the 
Association or not, proud to belong to a 
church that provides such a beautiful spot 
as a vacation place for people who cannot 
afford to spend much on vacations and 
proud to have a Lutheran place that can 
and does attract as guests people from 
all other Christian denominations. To me 
this is a glorious thing. To share my Lu- 
theran blessings with other Christian de- 
nominations is the only thing that makes 
it worth while to be a Lutheran. 


Pastors Numerous 

We have a lot of religion in Paradise 
Falls, and it is the right kind of religion, 
too. To begin with, thirty-one of the fifty- 
six cottages are owned by pastors. Right 
on the edge of Paradise Falls is the cottage 
built for the deaconesses of our Mary J. 
Drexel Home with about a dozen sisters 
staying there during the regular season. 
The Ministerium of Pennsylvania has been 
carrying on each year for the last five 
years a Summer School for Christian 
Workers lasting a week during the month 
of July. At Social Hall there is Sunday 
school, the Chief Service and the Vesper 
Service every Lord’s Day. Up to three 
years ago the Association depended on 
visiting preachers to fill the pulpit at 
these services. For the last three years 
the morning service was in charge of a 
regular preacher and the evening service 
was in charge of the religious director, a 
seminary student. The three preachers 
who served the last three summers were 
the Rev. Dr. J. A. W. Haas, the Rev. Paul 
J. Hoh, and the Rev. Dr. E. E. Fischer. 
I know personally any number of people 
who made it a special point to go to Para- 
dise Falls early Sunday morning in order 
to attend these inspiring services. This 
last summer a new religious feature was 
added,—a twenty-minute Devotional Serv- 
ice every morinng at Nestledown, the 
eating place, which made a splendid im- 
pression on our guest population. I dare 
not forget the next and last religious fea- 
ture to be mentioned, the meeting of the 
ministers each Wednesday morning during 
July and August, a forum for preachers 
who do not want to forget they are preach- 
ers even though they are on vacation. 

The people you meet in Paradise Falls! 
This subject really deserves a separate 
story. But .something should be said 
about it here. I have met a few peo- 
ple who went to Paradise Falls and were 
disappointed with the lack of accom- 
modations to suit their tastes and their 
pocket books. I have even met some peo- 
ple who were not at all impressed with 
the natural beauties of this delightful 
resort because they had more of an eye 
for hotel rooms, oceans and boardwalks 
than they had for mountains, valleys and 
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streams. But Ihave never met any peo- 
ple who were at Paradise Falls as guests 
or cottage holders for a season who were 
not enthusiastic about the people they 
have met there. It seems as if either the 
loveliest people in the world come there 
or that they become that way when they 
get there. “One great big family,” is 
frankly a cheap expression when applied 
to the people you meet at Paradise Falls. 
It is not “one great big family”; it is “one 
lovely Christian family.” My contacts 
with Paradise Falls go back to occasional 
stays for a day or a week up to three 
years ago and as a regular summer res- 
ident for the last three years. All during 
that time I honestly never met a single 
person who would not go out of the way 
to say something nice to you or do some- 
thing nice for you. I ascribe this ideal 
condition largely to three things: 1. Thus 
far Paradise Falls has in the main at- 
tracted only one certain class of people,— 
about the same level intellectually, socially 
and financially. In the main, there is no 
one there to look down on and there is 
no one there to look up to. 2. Virtually 
all who come there, as guests or as cot- 
tage holders, are Christians, at least pro- 
fessed Christians. It means something to 
be able to look into every face and know 
that while there may be different ways 
of expressing our Christian faith and dif- 
ferent degrees of the same faith there is 
nevertheless something, yes, a very pre- 
cious something, that unites us all. That 
is the beauty of a resort that is strictly 
owned and controlled by an evangelical 
denomination. Only a denominationally 
controlled institution can make a place 
safe for Christians of all denominations. 
3. Whoever comes there finds a Christian 
atmosphere, a. healthy, sane, sound and 
wholehearted Christian environment. 


An Idea—Realized 


It just would not be right to close this 
story of my Paradise without saying some- 
thing about the people backstage. If I am 
not making this part of the story as clear 
as I could make it, it is because I prom- 
ised myself to sell the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN an idea rather than a particular 
summer resort. If I can sell you Paradise 
Falls, I will be very happy to meet you 
there next summer. If you can establish 
the same kind of a Paradise elsewhere and 
be happy in it, God bless you and your 
Paradise. Now for the people backstage, 
for without them the play could not have 
started, would not have been continued 
and could not possibly go on. It was a 
man who found his health in the Poconos 
and who out of gratitude to God for. a 
miraculous recovery originated the idea 
of this Paradise of mine as a vacation place 
for his fellow-Lutherans. It was a Lu- 
theran minister, broken in health, who 
went to this Paradise as the pioneer man- 
ager, found his health there and for sev- 
eral years developed this Paradise almost 
to the point that it is now. It is a con- 
secrated layman who has served as man- 
ager for several years without any salary, 
and a Board of Directors who pay their 
own expenses to come to meetings that 
made it possible for Paradise Falls to 
weather the storm during the depression 
years. It is out of such stuff that Para- 
dises are made. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Wuo HAS NoT been deeply impressed by 
that graphic picture of Jesus, five chil- 
dren huddling close to Him, some earnestly 
and trustfully looking into His loving face, 
and all eagerly drinking in His tender 
words? The children represent the five 
races—in all of whom Christ is supremely 
interested and for whom He died. The 
colored child in the group is sitting on the 
ground at Jesus’ feet intently looking up 
to Him. 

We find that picture in many homes and 
in still more Sunday school rooms; and 
we have often seen children standing 
silently and deeply interested before it. 
We be held it again on the wall in 


Haverford Center 


the recently opened Lutheran “Settlement” 
in a thickly populated negro neighborhood 
in Philadelphia. 

This “Center” flourishes in a three-story 
brick building under the fostering care of 
the “Inner Mission Society of the Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia,” and is 
bringing joy to many sons and daughters 
of Ham and their children. 

Opened with appropriate exercises on 
Luther’s Birthday, November 10, 1936, it 
has been giving an excellent account of 
itself. There are 337 boys and girls from 
five to fifteen years of age in eleven dif- 
ferent classes and clubs. They are taught 
Bible study, civic virtues, hygiene, sewing, 
crafts-work, recreation, manual arts, clay 
modeling. There are also clubs for Boy 
Scouts and Campfire Girls; for mothers 
and for younger boys and girls. 

The Pre-School meets from 9.00 A. M. 
to 12.00 M. every weekday except Satur- 
day and enrolls children from three to six 
years of age. To date thirty-one boys and 
girls are registered. 

Nor are the babies forgotten. Almost 
half a hundred mothers and their little 
ones attend the “Well-Baby Clinic” each 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Many in the Center attend the song 
service Sunday evenings. With one excep- 
tion all of the teachers are colored. There 
are seventeen volunteer workers; four 
WPA workers; four NYA workers; Dr. 
Henry Haskell, colored, volunteers his 
services. Mrs. Joseph Kennedy, R.N., of 
the City Health Service is the only white 
worker. The Rev. Frank M. Brown, pastor 
and director of the Philadelphia Inner 
Mission Society, ably directs this work. 


The Negro 


The negro did not come to this country 
from choice like the other nationals and 
races that have helped to people these 
United States. He was forcibly and 
brutally torn away from his native land 
and loved ones, and brought here as a 
chattel or as a beast of burden. He was 
under the taskmaster’s lash in this land 
of the free for well-nigh two centuries, 
and much blood was shed before he could 
call his soul and body his own. 

For three-quarters of a century the 
negro has been free before the law; and, 
considering his previous condition of ser- 
vitude, he has made remarkable progress. 
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Given equal opportunity in education and 
employment he runs a close second to his 
white brother. He engages with success 
in all the professions and occupations. He 
is teacher, poet, singer, minister, attorney, 
banker, physician, soldier, nurse, Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, farmer, employer, though 
the majority still are “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” 

He is called the “white man’s burden,” 
but if he is given the same opportunity 
as the white man, he will gradually lighten 
and eventually lift that burden from his 
white brothers’ shoulders. 

The negro numbers about 12,000,000 in 
this country—one-tenth of the population. 
While there are 7,000,000 of German ex- 
traction, half that many Scandinavians, 
four and one-half million Italians, four to 
five million Jews, 4,000,000 Slavic, 332,000 
American Indians, 138,000 Japanese, 75,000 
Chinese, the negro is the happiest of them 
all. 

The negro is deeply religious. He counts 
5,000,000 members worshiping in 47,000 
churches, and 3,000,000 pupils in 46,000 
Sunday schools. Most of them are Bap- 
tists and Methodists. Olivet Baptist Church 
(colored), Chicago, is said to be the largest 
English-speaking Protestant Church in the 
world, numbering 10,000 members! Its 
community program of fifty-three depart- 
ments employs thirty paid workers with 
an annual budget of $50,000. The negro 
carries on extensive Home, Foreign and 
Inner Mission work just like his white 
brother. 

Educationally the negro has made re- 
markable progress. Ninety per cent illiter- 
ate after the Civil War, now only twenty 
per cent cannot read or write. Since the 
War Between the States, the negro has 
contributed $40,000,000 for his own educa- 
tion besides paying his proportion of taxes 
for the support of education. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, founded 
and developed by Booker T. Washington, 
an outstanding negro educator, has 120 
buildings, 2,000 acres of land, 200 in its 
faculty, 2,000 students and an annual 
budget of half a million dollars. It was 
started by Washington without a dollar of 
capital. It is manned entirely by negroes. 

The negro takes scholastic honors. Sixty 
wear the Phi Beta Kappa key; thirty have 
Ph.D. from American universities. Negro 
college graduates number over 15,000 and 
2,000 are graduating every year. He has 
been awarded highest scholastic honors by 
Smith College, University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard and other leading institutions. 

The negro has always been patriotic. 
Three hundred eighty thousand were en- 
rolled for service in the World War and 
200,000 were sent to France. They were 
the first of the A. E. F. to get into action 
and the first to be decorated for bravery. 
In all sixty negro officers were thus dec- 
orated. 

The negro is improving in health as the 
result of medical attention by his own 
physicians, and more intelligent and san- 
itary methods of living. The death rate 
has decreased twenty per cent, and from 
tuberculosis forty-two per cent. Since 
1912 the life span of the negro has in- 
creased five years. 

Dr. Daniel H. Williams, a negro, was 
the first surgeon in the world successfully 
to perform an operation on the human 
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heart. The negro conducts more than 100 
hospitals in this country. 

“The negro is not a menace but a bless- 
ing to America.” 


The Negro in the Lutheran Church 


The Missouri Synod bears the banner 
in work among the negro. She began fifty 
years ago to missionate in fifteen south- 
ern states in seventy-two congregations, 
numbering 8,821 baptized and 4,646 com- 
muning members. She has colleges in 
Greensboro, N. C., and Selma, Ala.; a pre- 
paratory school in New Orleans, three high 
schools, fifty-two elementary schools, with 
property valued at $175,000. 

The American Lutheran Church has ten 
stations with 900 members, mostly in the 
South. 

In 1920 the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, New York, was started by the United 
Lutheran Church. It is now self-support- 
ing and numbers 1,031 members! The suc- 
cessful pastor is the Rev. Paul E. West. 

Holy Trinity, Jamaica, L. I., has recently 
been organized and bids fair to develop 
rapidly under its efficient pastor, the Rev. 
J. W. Routte. A successful colored mis- 
sion has been started in Chicago and ex- 
pects soon to be self-supporting. 

In the Virgin Islands there are five col- 
ored congregations, an orphanage and a 
home for sick and neglected babies. 


FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


THE CORONATION of King George was a 
memorable event. In May Walther League 
Messenger’s coronation article a name ap- 
pears that brings a little wonderment, that 
of the Canadian girl, now the Countess of 
Haddington, who carried the queen’s ivory 
rod with the dove. This Canadian girl is 
no doubt of the family that originally came 
from Dundas County in Ontario, and her 
aunts then were the two aged ladies who 
once sat in summer in the right-hand cor- 
ner pew of the old “Riverside” Lutheran 
Church on the St. Lawrence River. In 
ministering to these aged members of the 
parish my father was often in the home 
of this family, and much memory attaches 
to them, even to the fine melons that came 
now and then from their garden to the 
Lutheran parsonage. And now the little 
girl from this home is across the sea, a 
peeress, close to Her Majesty the Queen! 

Our items at this time are two, the April 
25 Choir Conference, and the May 6 an- 
nual meeting at the Legum Memorial. 


The Choir Conference 


There were four notable things about 
this conference. First, it came on that very 
rainy Sunday which preceded Pittsburgh’s 
worst April flood in more than a hundred 
years. 

It was held in St. John’s Church (Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church), Madison and 
Lockhart, one of the older, and we are told 
the largest, Lutheran church buildings in 
the city, and in spite of weather, there 
was a grand turn-out of the Lutheran folk 
who appreciate good church music well 
sung. 

In the program a portion of the Swedish 
High Mass was sung by the Augustana 
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choirs of Gustavus Adolphus Church, 
Pittsburgh, and Bethel Church, Braddock, 
to music, the program stated, “undoubtedly 
the same” as that used at the first Chris- 
tian service of any kind held within the 
state of Pennsylvania, when ‘the Swedish 
settlers came to this continent. Their 
church was consecrated at Tinicum, near 
Philadelphia, September 4, 1646. 

Pastor George J. Muller, chairman of 
the committee, once again demonstrated 
his ability in this work, and brought the 
interest in liturgical subjects to still an- 
other level of achievement. 

In Pastor Muller’s phrasing, the program 
had as subject this: “Deepening the De- 
votional Life of the Church of Christ by a 
More Spiritual Rendering of Hymns and 
Liturgy.” To this was added the follow- 
ing explanation: “The choirs and singers 
are servants of the Church of Christ. They 
are coming to this conference to bear tes- 
timony to the love and devotion of their 
service, and to find ways of betterment 
and improvement. This conference is 
neither for worldly display nor judgment. 
Its purpose is fulfilied when we all humbly 
resolve to learn more and to use what we 
have in the best possible way.” 

The program was in twelve parts. First 
came the singing of the opening portion 
of the Swedish High Mass by the two 
choirs already mentioned, Edward Carlson 
directing, Miss Alma Lind at the organ, 
Pastors J. E. Nelson and C. O. Bostrom 
liturgists. 

Then other choirs presented double 
numbers, one being an anthem, the other 
a hymn. The choirs and their offerings 
were these: 

Zion, Ambridge, John H. Brown director, 
“Sleeper Awake,” Bach; “O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel.” 

Stewart Avenue, Pastor J. R. Wanne- 
macher director, “In Joseph’s Lonely Gar- 
den,” Dickenson; “Deck Thyself My Soul.” 

Women’s Chorus, Bethany, Braddock, 
Miss Mildred Kramer director, “At Even- 
tide It Shall Be Light,” Farris; “Of the 
Father’s Love Begotten.” 

St. Mark’s, Brookline, “The Kingdom of 
God,” Christianson; “All Glory Be to God 
on High.” 

Grace, Spring Garden, Mrs. Laura Wil- 
son director; Introits for Ash Wednesday 
and Cantate Sunday, together with Sea- 
sonal Hallelujah Sentences; “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul” (Aberystwyth). 

St. Luke’s, Westview, Miss Aida Artuso 
director, “Lord, for Thy Tender Mercies’ 
Sake,” Farrant; “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded.” 

Woman’s Chorus, Trinity, Sheridan, Miss 
E. Rimmel director, “Jesu, Friend of Sin- 
ners,” Grieg; “Jesus Christ is Risen To- 
day.” 

Christ, East End, Mrs. Ruth R. Pasetti 
director, “O Saviour of the World,” Goss; 
“Ah, Holy Jesus, How Hast Thou Of- 
fended.” 

Trinity, McKeesport, Miss Lida Kifer 
director, “Bread of the World,” Gaul; “I 
Need Thee, Precious Jesus” (Llangloffan). 

The Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh, G. 
Logan McElvany director, “Beside Thy 
Cradle Here I Stand,’ Bach; “The Te 
Deum from the Matins.” 

These choirs, we note, represent churches 
of the American Lutheran Church, the 
United Lutheran Church in America, and 
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Augustana Synod. Listed as given under 
auspices of the Lutheran Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, it might be just a little closer fact 
to credit the series of such conferences 
already given and proposed to a small but 
deeply interested group of pastors, organ- 
ists and others interested in the liturgical 
arts, who strive to increase interest in all 
subjects related to Christian worship. This 
effort will continue, and may lead to other 
programs of even broader scope. In his 
report to the ninety-fifth convention of the 
Pittsburgh Synod President Bagger com- 
ments upon such conferences and our ex- 
pectation from them in this wise: “They 
prove that there is a deepening interest 
in our worship not merely as to form but 
as to finish. From the United Lutheran 
Church comes the suggestion that the 
synods should each have a committee on 
church music. To my own way of think- 
ing it is probably better that the more 
spontaneous activities in that area, now 
manifesting themselves among us, should 
be left unharnessed rather than attached 
to any formally constituted committee.” 

Thus through our conferences of this 
nature we have a well-developed and 
steadily advancing program of the utmost 
interest and value. 


Annual Meeting at Legum 
Memorial 


“Soul-satisfying” might well be the term 
to apply to the annual meeting of the 
Legum Memorial, held May 6, in the build- 
ing used by Christ’s Mission to the Jews, 
Hays Street, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, the 
Rev. Dan B. Bravin pastor. 

By use of this term we indicate pres- 
ence of “intangibles,” things felt rather than 
seen. The visible had less value than 
things unseen. 

Even so, the visible program was very 
fine. The chapel always has the true at- 
mosphere for worship. It is formed by 
throwing together a portion of the first 
floor of the two-story apartment building 
used for mission purposes. On the second 
floor the missionary has his home. Seldom 
is better use of space found than here. 
Within so small dimensions a beautiful 
chapel is appointed, and all furniture 
needed for a chancel provided within un- 
believable floor space. Unless you know 
it you would not realize that the altar panel 
does not stand against the wall, but pro- 
vides a narrow entrance from the pastor’s 
office to the medical dispensary in the 
room to the immediate rear. The candles, 
the vestments, each piece of equipment, 
are correct and worshipful. 

For the program we had first a devo- 
tional service conducted by Pastor C. J. 
Loehr. Mr. Abraham Litow presided at 
the piano, also playing several excellent 
solos. The vocal numbers by Mr. Laurence 
Milne, who sang “The Holy City,” by 
Adams, and “The Penitent,” by Van De 
Meter, had much more devotion in the 
singing than we hear sometimes. 

The Rev. Dr. Max Weltheimer gave the 
address on the subject, “The Three Un- 
breakable Covenants.” Perhaps it was our 
mood that night; but whatever the cause, 
we have not too often been so pleased by a 
“sermon.” We would wish we could sit 
regularly under such a preacher. We 
found ourselves listening to a scholar with 
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a warm heart and a “smile” in his voice, 
testifying to that which he himself knows 
touching the Lord Jesus Christ. New 
Testament knits into the Old; neither may 
be interpreted without the other. Only 
by Christ is God’s truth revealed. Only 
in Christ are the covenants secured and 
the promises assured. 


Following the devotional service short 
reports and statements were made by Dr. 
Charles D. Russell, vice-president of the 
Board; Mr. Fred W. McGraw, treasurer; 
Miss Kathryn Rendleman, lady worker; 
Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of synod. 

We had particular interest in Pastor 
Bravin’s review of the work being done 
and to be done. More distinctly than he 
has yet done he brought out his own life 
history, giving himself the illustration of 
effective result from the missionary 
method used. The Jew is a migrant. He 
travels much. With no country of his own 
he possesses a sense of international ‘sol- 
idarity binding him to his brethren in all 
countries of the globe. As he travels the 
Jew carries with him the impressions he 
has received. When the Christian mission- 
ary has won him he becomes the bearer 
of the Gospel message wherever he goes. 


Very interesting facts appeared in the 
well-prepared service bulletin. There are 
in the Pittsburgh area 100,000 Jews. For 
work among these the Lutheran Church 
provides one missionary and one helper. 
Statistics for 1936 show 52,588 pieces of 
literature distributed, not including Bible 
copies and Scripture portions. Pastor 
Bravin delivered 178 sermons and ad- 
dresses. The Medical Dispensary has done 
excellent work; Mrs. Bravin, who is a 
physician, accomplishes a great deal in 
this department of the work. There are 
neighborhood meetings, a vacation Bible 
school, a class for young people, and the 
Gospel services. Visits run high, partic- 
ularly in the hospitals; 1,236 persenal con- 
tacts were made. The missionary adds: 
“To say nothing of a lot of office work, 
thousands of miles traveled and numerous 
other works of faith which cannot be put 
down in statistics.” 

Surely these are intangibles, evidence 
felt rather than seen of the Spirit of God 
moving through this missionary program. 
A great work is being done here, and it 
is a major field of missionary endeavor, 
solidly established, earning the considera- 
tion of all our people. Pastor Bravin is an 
able missionary, possessed of every qual- 
ification needed for the difficult task he 
faces. This work will prosper as God in- 
tends it should, and according to the mov- 
ing influence of His Spirit. The measure 
by which to judge is the Lord’s measure. 
To.Him be all the glory. 


The Rev. Charles K. Fegley, whose res- 
ignation as part-time director of publicity 
has been accepted by the National Lu- 
theran Council, has been asked to serve 
as Lutheran Church representative on the 
World’s Sunday School Association’s Com- 
mittee on Peace Education, and on the 
Publicity Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America and 
that for the publicity connected with the 
Hangchow Conference of 1938. 
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PALMETTOS 
By W. C. Davis, D.D. 


Child Labor 


In view of the effort to write the Child 
Labor Amendment into the Constitution 
we have been greatly interested in a re- 
cent survey made of South Carolina to 
determine the extent to which child labor 
is to be found. Our state is usually held 
up as one of the worst in the nation in 
this respect. However, the survey shows 
that there is no child labor abuse in 
be found in the entire state. We know 
that there is no child labor abuse in 
Charleston, and, on seeing the assertion 
by would-be reformers that South Caro- 
lina is so flagrantly guilty, we wondered 
if the charge against our state is well 
founded, and especially so since we have 
so little of it here. We are confident that 
the survey spoken of is trustworthy and 
the reputation given the state on that score 
is not deserved. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
designates South Carolina as “one of the 
worst states in the country” in regard to 
child labor. We believe they might have 
a little more regard for truth in their 
statements. Marked progress has been 
made in this state in handling the child 
labor problem and the best people of the 
state feel that we can take care of our own 
problems without federal interference. The 
leading social workers of our state and the 
most benevolently minded legislators have 
repeatedly condemned the so-called Child 
Labor Amendment. It has been repeatedly 
defeated in our state legislature, and it 
ought to be “dead” so far as South Caro- 
lina is concerned. 


Spring Activities 

The Southern Conference of the South 
Carolina Synod met at the same time and 
place as the Women’s Missionary Society 
convention this spring. The meeting was 
held at Summerville just when that unique 
“Flower Town in the Pines” was at its 
gayest. The women’s meeting was in the 
church, and the men’s meeting in the Sun- 
day school. Following the noon-day lunch 
there was a joint meeting to hear the rep- 
resentatives of the various institutions and 
boards. The theme of the conference was, 
“Building the Kingdom of God in the Local 
Church,” and the interest was keen 
throughout. Pastor W. H. Lefstead and 
his people afforded royal entertainment. 

Father and Son banquets have been the 
order since Easter. Dr. G. J. Gongaware 
had his men and boys together at St. 
John’s; Pastor Derrick had a fine meeting 
at St. Andrew’s; and St. Matthew’s filled 
the auditorium of the Sunday school to 
capacity. Dr. James C. Kinard was the 
speaker at St. Matthew’s and the program 
was delightful throughout. The Brother- 
hood Bible Class sponsored the meeting. 
This class gave a good Bible, French 
Morocco, with adequate helps, to each of 
the thirty-four members of the confirma- 
tion class, a service it has rendered for the 
past sixteen years. 

The Rev. George E. Meetze has tendered 
his resignation as pastor of St. Barnabas 
Church, this city, and before this is pub- 
lished will have become the pastor at 
Grace Church, Prosperity, S. C.’ Mr. 
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Meetze has served St. Barnabas Church 
very acceptably for the past three years 
and made for himself a niche in the life 
of the city, and it is with regret we record 
his resignation. We wish for him abundant 
suocess in his new field. 

The Rev. Dermon Sox reports the largest 
number of prospects for our new mission 
in North Charleston since its organization. 
The erection of the new paper mill in that 
area is bringing an influx of new people, 
new houses are springing up, and our mis- 
sion seems to have been started just at 
the right time. 

The three synods of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia-Alabama will 
co-operate again in a summer school to be 
held this year at Blaek Mountain. The 
school was a great success last year and 
it is hoped it will be equally successful 
this year. Dr. I. E. Long of St. Johannes 
Church will teach one of the courses. 


Co-operative Movements 


The summer vespers will begin the first 
Sunday in June on the lawn of the Franke 
Home. All our pastors and churches co- 
operate. A very encouraging feature was 
the request of the District Luther League 
to hold a united devotional service a half 
hour before the Vesper Service begins. 
The thoughtful co-operation of our young 
people is deeply appreciated. The District 
Brotherhood has lent a helping hand from 
the beginning of this united enterprise, 
and is very helpful in arranging the phys- 
ical equipment necessary for these out- 
door services. 

The Lutheran men of Charleston are 
active. The District Brotherhood, with an 
organization in every congregation, carries 
on. On May 25 the annual meeting was 
held, officers were elected, and a good 
program was enjoyed. An enterprise sug- 
gested by one of our laymen was pre- 
sented by the president, Prof. Henry 
Mencken, which has as its aim that the 
Brotherhood contact every boy and girl 
graduating from our high schools, present- 
ing to them the claims of Newberry Col- 
lege. 
through like that and are willing to work 
to carry on a good cause something worth- 
while can be done. The cause of Chris- 


tian education is so fundamental that it - 


cheers the heart of every pastor here be- 
cause our men feel its importance to the 
extent of soliciting the interest of our 
young people in our own Lutheran col- 
lege. 


WHO AND WHERE THEY 
ARE 


(Continued from page 2) 


is to be in charge of the Rajahmundry 
Training School for Nurses until Miss 
Lofgren returns from furlough. Then Miss 
Levine is to go to Rentichintala Hospital. 


Miss Nana Lindahl succeeds Miss Meiss- 
ner in charge of the Nurses’ Training 
School, Kugler Hospital, and Miss Meiss- 
ner succeeds Miss Levine at the Bhima- 
waram Hospital. 


Miss Theodora Neudoerffer is to be as- 
sociated in work at Kugler Hospital. 


When men think the proposition 
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Japan 


Revised building plans for the new 
church in East Kobe have been sanctioned 
by the Mission and the Board. The site 
has been purchased. Funds on hand in 
Japan suffice for this project, which will 
give the city of Kobe two Lutheran 
churches, the other one being in West 
Kobe. Many donors will remember that 
Dr. C. K. Lippard secured the funds for 
these churches in Kobe several years ago. 


For the ensuing year the following were 
elected officers of our Mission in Japan: 
President, Dr. L. S. G. Miller; vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. Edward T. Horn; secretary, Dr. 
John K. Linn; treasurer, the Rev. S. O. 
Thorlaksson; Executive Committee mem- 
ber, Miss Helen Shirk. 


For examination and treatment Dr. C. K. 
Lippard went to the Tokyo Sanitarium at 
Ogikubo. He has been granted complete 
freedom from responsibility for his mis- 
sion work until the fall of 1937 in order 
that he may take the best possible meas- 
ures to regain his health. The Mission Ex- 
ecutive Committee is to be consulted as to 
what may be best calculated to accelerate 
his complete recovery. 


Dr. George Schillinger has been given 
permission to teach eight hours a week 
and Dr. L. S. G. Miller four hours a week 
in the Fifth Higher School, Kumamoto, 
from April to July, the allocation of the 
salary received to be decided by the Mis- 
sion’s Executive Committee. 


Tokyo Theological Seminary. In the re- 
port of the Committee on Education In- 
stitutions, after stating the need of more 
theological students, these words occur: 
“We plead with our Board to visualize the 
great opportunities as well as the infinite 
need for a forward movement, so that our 
budget again may begin to increase, there- 
by also helping to remove the impression 
that the work is to be steadily curtailed . 
if not entirely stopped so far as foreign 
assistance is concerned.” 

The plan to add a third year to the pre- 
paratory department of the seminary has 
been referred to the Mission Executive 


- Committee. 


Kyushu Gakuin. The following para- 
graphs occur in the report of Kyushu 
Gakuin, Kumamoto, Japan: 


“Kyushu Gakuin having rounded out 
the first twenty-five years of its existence, 
we feel it not only permissible but also 
highly appropriate to express our deep 
appreciation of those in whose care this 
institution has been entrusted throughout 
these often very difficult years, as well as 
our profound gratitude to God for the 
wonderful results achieved, the high 
standing gained, its well-deserved pop- 
ularity, and the unusual honors received 
from governmental educational authorities, 

“We call attention to the fact that the 
Board of Trustees has inaugurated an En- 
dowment Fund as a means of providing 
an assured income for the maintenance of 
Kyushu Gakuin and of ultimately re- 
ducing the amount of the annual subsidy 
from the Board, and that we solicit inter- 
est in and contributions to the fund from 
graduates of the school and other friends 
both in Japan and in America.” 
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China 


Mr. David Hong, whose ordination has 
been authorized by the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, will be ordained by 
its representative, the Rev. Charles Rein- 
brecht, at the summer convention of the 
church in our China mission field. 


The Mission also recommends the or- 
dination of Mr. Wang Yung Shen in the 
near future, and of Mr. Li Pei Cheng. 


The elected officers of the China Mission. 
for the ensuing year are: President, Paul 
P. Anspach; vice-president, Theodore 
Scholz; recording secretary, Elvira Strunk; 
treasurer, Clara Sullivan; statistical secre- 
tary, Grady L. Cooper. 


South America 


The ordination of Mr. M. Priebe at 
Eldorado by the Rev. Herman Hammer is 
being arranged by the executive secravary 
of the Board, Dr. Paul W. Koller. 


Africa 


The officers of the Mission in Liberia 
are: President, Harry Heilman; vice-pres- 
ident, J. K. Donat; secretary, J. R. Jensen; 
treasurer, Laura Gilliland. 

A woman missionary’s house at Zorzor 
to cost $1,600 has been requested of the 
Women’s Executive Board and one for men 
has been requested of the Board of For- 
eign Missions to cost an equal amount. 
A dispensary at Zorzor to cost $2,000 is 
planned. All these buildings have been 
granted from funds on hand. 


CENTENNIAL OF ST. JOHN’S, 
WATERLOO, CANADA 


THE CENTENNIAL of St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo, Ontario, was observed with a 
week of services April 25 to May 2. At 
the morning service on April 25, Dr. E. 
Bockelmann of Milwaukee, Wis., the only 
living former pastor, brought an inspiring 
message based on the conclusion of the 
Lord’s Prayer—‘Thine is the kingdom— 
let us build it. Thine is the power—let us 
trust in it. Thine is the glory—may we 
behold it.” Dr. and Mrs. Bockelmann re- 
mained until the close of the celebration, 
when he was presented with a gold-banded 
umbrella by the congregation. In the eve- 
ning the Rev. H. H. Wahl of Hudson, N. Y., 
a son of the congregation, spoke on the 
theme, “An Open Door,” and emphasized 
_ the many opportunities God gives His peo- 

ple to build His Kingdom. 

At the Lutheran Community Service, 
greetings were brought by Dr. J. Reble, 
president of the Canada Synod; Dr. F. B. 
Clausen, president of Waterloo College; 
the Rev. John Schmieder of Kitchener, 
and the Rev. R. Geelhaar of Listowel. They 
referred to the congregation’s splendid 
record of service and benevolent giving 
and challenged the members to continue 
faithfully in the service of their Lord. 

In spite of inclement weather the Young 
People’s Rally crowded the parish house. 
The Rev. H. H. Wahl spoke on “Who Is at 
the Controls?” The Rev. George Orth of 
Woodstock, Ontario, another son of the 
congregation, spoke on “The Little Green 
Gates to the Garden of Joy.” 
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Representatives of Brotherhoods from 
more than one hundred miles distant were 
present on Brotherhood Night. The speak- 
ers were the Rev. W. H. Knauff of Pres- 
ton, a son of the congregation, Dr. H. 
Sperling of Kitchener, and Gordon Hol- 
linger, president of the Brotherhood of 
Canada. They earnestly challenged the 
men, whether members of the Brother- 
hood or not, to stand by their church and 
devote their lives to her service. 


At the Community Rally service brief 
addresses were given by local clergymen. 
The Anglican minister pointed out how 
fifty years ago, when his congregation was 
organized, it had no church building of 
its own and for many years worshiped in 
St. John’s. On May 2 the Rev. A. Jacobi, 
a son of the congregation, preached at the 
morning service, basing his thoughts on 
Gen. 16: 8, and stressing the fact that we 
come from a past marked by faith and 
loyal devotion to Christ; we march toward 
a future rich with blessing if our faith is 
stayed in the living Christ. In the evening 
the message was brought through music 
by the three choirs of the congregation. 

Eight choirs joined in raising a song of 
praise and gratitude to God throughout 
the services. A splendid anniversary 
booklet was published which traces the 
history of the congregation back to pioneer 
days when the Lutheran Church took root 
in Waterloo County, and describes work 
done by the many organizations. The con- 
gregation was the recipient of several ap- 
propriate gifts which were dedicated at 
the Sunday services: a brass altar desk 
and an altar edition of the Kirchenbuch 
from the Ladies’ Aid; an altar edition of 
the Common Service Book from Mr. L. 
Seyler; -a carved statue of Thorwaldsen’s 
Christ from Mrs. L. Seyler; and a check 
toward the organ fund from Mr. R. Geel- 
haar. 


Organized in 1837 


The first settlers to come into this dis- 
trict were Mennonites from Lancaster 
County, Pa. They traversed this distance 
of five hundred miles by means of horses 
and wagons along a route that carried 
them over mountains, rivers, through 
swamps, and over roads that were almost 
impassable. They were closely followed 
by Lutheran settlers who had emigrated 
from Hessen, Alsace, and Wurtenberg, 
Germany, and had come to Canada seek- 
ing political and religious liberty. 


The first Lutheran pastor who sought to 
gather and organize them into congrega- 
tions was the Rev. John D. Bernheim of 
Elizabethtown, Pa., sent to Waterloo County 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania as a 
traveling missionary to visit such sections 
as had need of the gospel. He left behind 
a splendid record of faithful service. How- 
ever, the founder of St. John’s was not a 
regularly commissioned representative of 
the Lutheran Church, but the Rev. F. W. 
Bindemann, who for several years had 
served the Reformed congregation in Han- 
over, Pa., before coming into this district 
and establishing Lutheran congregations 
in Waterloo, Kitchener, Preston, Hespeler 
and other places. He was a staunch de- 
fender of Rationalism and Universalism, 
which were sweeping Europe at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Yet he 
became the patriarch of the Lutheran 
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oh SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 


Founded in 1880 by D. L. MOODY 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
July 31— August 16 


June 21-25 

June 25-July 2 

July 7-15 

July 17-24 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONFERENCE .. . . July 19-30 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL .. . . July 26-August16 
MASS. CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONF... . August 16-23 


VACATION 
RECREATION 
INSPIRATION 


Write for Folder 
EAST NORTHFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 
D. L. MOODY 


CENTENARY 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


4 KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
mm Killer attracts and kills flies. 
YA Guaranteed effective. Neat, cop- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
§| Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Church in Ontario, laying foundations 
which have endured for a century. 

The first church building was a small 
frame church erected in 1837. It served 
the needs of the people until 1882, when it 
was replaced by the present edifice, which 
has a seating capacity of 800. The German 
language was used for seventy years, but 
at the beginning of the present century it 
became apparent if many of the young 
people were not to be lost to the Lutheran 
Church English would have to be intro- 
duced. An English service was therefore 
held once a month. 

Because of rapid growth in recent years 
a modernly equipped parish house was 
built in 1927 to provide accommodations 
for the large Sunday school and a meet- 
ing place for the auxiliary organizations. 
This is one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in Ontario, and the main auditorium 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
and Tin. Famous for full rich 
| atones, volume and durability. 
i/ The Van Duzen Electrical 
ij Bell Ringer 

{THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S, Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 

G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, 
Ph.D., Dean 


WHAT OF THE JEW? 


Is the Jew to know nothing but 
hate? An unchristian attitude to the 
Jew is a denial of Christ. Love, the 
love of Christ, constrains us to min- 
ister to the Jewish people in His 
Name. 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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has a seating capacity of 665. When it was 
completed in 1928 a debt of $25,000 rested 
on it, but seven years later the mortgage 
was burned and the entire debt liquidated. 
Throughout the years of planning, build- 
ing and debt-refunding a splendid spirit 
of co-operation existed between the mem- 
bers. 

Many of St. John’s sons have gone forth 
to serve Christ in His church. Those who 
are still living and in the active ministry 
are the Rev. H. H. Wahl, the Rev. Oscar 
Neeb, the Rev. Leon Irschick in India, the 
Rev. W. H. Knauff, the Rev. A. Jacobi and 
the Rev. George Orth. 

The Sunday school is the oldest organ- 
ization of the congregation, having been 
established in August 1851. Though at first 
conducted in German, in 1912 English was 
introduced. In 1923 the congregation be- 
came entirely English. The average at- 
tendance is 500. 

The Rev. C. S. Roberts has served as 
pastor of St. John’s since September 1923. 
During his ministry extensive repairs have 
been made to the church, the parish house 
has been erected and paid for, and hun- 
dreds of members have been received. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


ReEcoGNITION Day, celebrated at Witten- 
berg College on May 10, saw 175 seniors 
for the first time in their caps and gowns. 
Preparations go on for the ninety-first 
commencement at Wittenberg on June 7. 

Presented to President R. E. Tulloss by 
Dean C. G. Shatzer, the Class of 1937 later 
heard Dr. W. C. Beaver, professor of 
biology, urge them to take an inventory 
of their investments in college education. 
The biologist spoke of “closely-reldted and 
interdependent subdivisions as the field of 
earning, the field of leisure, citizenship, 
home, religion and philosophy.” 

Faculty and seniors marched in pro- 
cession to the music of the Wittenberg 
Symphony Orchestra under direction of 
Professor Glenn Halik. Devotions were 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Ross Miller, 
and benediction was asked by Dean B. H. 
Pershing. Additional music was supplied 
by the Wittenberg Trio, composed of Miss 
Lois Winkler, violinist; Miss Eleanor 
Winkler, cellist; and Miss Betty Robert- 
son, pianist. 

Dr. T. Bruce Birch, professor of philos- 
ophy at Wittenberg College, continues his 
scholarly writing. In The Chinese Journal 
of Theology, published in autumn of this 
school year, Dr. Birch had an exposition 
on Lutheran theology, and in the April 
number of The Review and Expositor, the 
Baptist Theological Quarterly, was carried 
a highly interesting and informative article 
entitled, “Informing vs. Reforming: Eras- 
mus vs. Luther.” The article is timely 
because of the fact that most theological 
journals and other publications are noting 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Erasmus. 

Dr. P. F. Bloomhardt is author of a 
biography of Frederick August Kahler, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church of 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1884-1931. Dr. Bloomhardt 
was assistant pastor there after the World 
War, and before coming to Wittenberg 
College in 1925. 

Approximately 200 will receive earned 
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and honorary degrees at the ninety-second 
commencement at Wittenberg College, 
June 7. 

Concerts, plays and pageant will mark 
the days beginning June 3, with alumni 
activities at a peak on June 5. 

Wittenbergers figuring in the news are: 
Dean C. G. Shatzer, professor of geology 
and geography, who was elected president. 
of the Ohio Academy of Science, May 14; 
Richard Sultzbach of Portsmouth, a junior, 
who on May 16 won first prize in the Ohio 
State Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical Con- 
test; Robert E. Gangware of Sandusky, a 
junior and editor of the Wittenberg Torch, 
was elected president of the Ohio College 
Newspaper Association. 

Dean Shatzer has long and ably served 
on committees for the Academy of Science. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


DESPITE RAIN which fell steadily through 
the day, nearly 1,200 persons were present 
at the opening of the year-long Golden 
Jubilee celebration of Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebr., Sunday evening, May 2. 
More than twenty-five towns were rep- 
resented by the audience, many of those 
present having come more than 100 miles. 

Dr. F. H. Knubel of New York City, 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, was the speaker, and Midland’s 
A Cappella Choir, just back from its spring 
tour through six states, sang six numbers. 

The May 2 program commemorated the 
meeting which the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Education of the old Gen- 
eral Synod held in St. Louis to plan the 
founding of a college in the West. The 
next event in the celebration, which will 
extend through the 1937-38 school year, 
will be Founders’ Day, September 15. 

Establishment of a Golden Jubilee Chest 
into which Midland will put all gifts which 
alumni and friends of the college make 
to the college of their own volition during 
the next year was announced at the Jubilee 
opening. The goal for the chest, which has 
been set up on lines identical with those 
of the plan by which Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, received $50,000 during its 
jubilee of 1936, has been set at $10,000. 
Receipts will go toward erection of a dor- 
mitory for men to be erected as soon as 
necessary funds are raised. 

Dr. E. E. Stauffer, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, Kan., and Midland’s only 
living ex-president, will deliver the ad- 
dress at the forty-seventh annual com- 
mencement exercises Wednesday morning, 
June 2. Midland will graduate thirty-one 
seniors. Fourteen of these had been placed 
in teaching or commercial positions by 
May 1, while four have made plans to 
enter graduate schools or seminaries next 
year. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


ONE OF THE country’s foremost religious 
leaders and one of New York City’s fore- 
most education executives will be the 
speakers at the commencement activities 
at Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., 
June 6 and 8. Thirty-four seniors will 
receive A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
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Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of 
the United Lutheran Church of America, 
will be the speaker at the baccalaureate 
service in the college church, Trinity, 
Stapleton, on Sunday evening, June 6. 
The service will be conducted by Dr. Fred- 
eric Sutter, pastor of the church. 

Dr. Knubel, who has been president of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
since 1918, is an alumnus of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary and has done grad- 
uate work at Leipzig, Thiel College and 
Syracuse University. Among numerous 
positions he holds are the vice-presidency 
of the Lutheran World Convention, and 
the vice-presidency of the American Bible 
Society Association. 

The speaker at the commencement ex- 
ercises June 8 will be Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
recently appointed associate superintend- 
ent of schools by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. The Wagner 
College A Cappella Choir of fifty voices 
will lead the procession of students, fac- 
ulty, alumni, and board members. Dr. 
F. Charles DeWalsh, professor of modern 
languages, will be the marshal. 

The degrees will be conferred by 
Clarence C. Stoughton, president of Wag- 
ner, and Dr. Frederic Sutter, president of 
the Board of Trustees. Following the com- 
mencement exercises, the graduates will 
be the guests of President and Mrs. 
Stoughton at a Senior Farewell Banquet. 

Dr. Tildsley is one of America’s most 
consistent non-conformists in education. 
The doctor, now seventy years old and 
still maintaining that the Theodore Roose- 
veltian attitude of a strenuous life is best, 
is a graduate of Princeton and has done 
graduate work at Halle, Berlin, and Co- 
lumbia. He is widely known as an edu- 
cator with a decided contempt for “soft 
pedagogy.” He insists upon rigid academic 
standards. 

The festivities of Commencement Day 
will close with the annual banquet of the 
Alumni Association at Cunard Hall at 7.00 
P. M. Dr. Herman H. Horne, professor of 
philosophy of education at New York 
University, will be the speaker. He is a 
graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, did graduate work at several Euro- 
pean and American universities, and is the 
author of numerous books on religion and 
the philosophy of education. 


PASTOR AND ORGANIST 
HONORED 


Hiram F. J. Seneker, D.D., tendered his 
resignation as pastor of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Pottstown, Pa., last Jan- 
uary, effective May 31 of this year, at the 
completion of a quarter of a century as 
pastor of this congregation. To mark this 
occasion special services were held May 9. 
At the morning service Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. At 
the evening service greetings were brought 
from the Ministerial Association of Potts- 
town by the Rev. Luther A. Krouse, vice- 
president of the Association and pastor of 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church. The address 
was delivered by Dr. J. Hamilton Smith, 
pastor of Trinity Reformed Church. 

Former members of the choir and those 
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Five Great Books on Christian Doctrine 


Selected from the one thousand dollar prize contest conducted by the American Tract Society “for 
the best treatise on one or more essential evangelical doctrines of the Christian Faith.”’ The Authors 
are all well known and widely recognized scholars and Christian leaders. 


EXCEPT YE REPENT by Harry A. Ironside 


Pastor of Moody Memorial Church, Chicago 


This masterly treatment of the vital doctrines of repentance was given first place in the con- 


test and the author was awarded the prize of $1,000. 


THE HEART OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by Francis Shunk Downs 
A clear, concise and forceful statement of 
the essentials of the evangelical faith. 

$1.50 postpaid 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


by George P. Pierson 


With exceptional clarity this central theme 
of the Gospel is visualized. The author, from 
a long and successful missionary service in 
Japan, writes with rare discrimination and 
from a wide acquaintance with world re- 
ligions: $1.50 postpaid 


$1.50 postpaid 
The CHRISTIAN EVANGEL 


by John McNicol 

Principal of the Toronto Bible College 

A remarkably scholarly yet popular and 
forceful treatise on Christ’s message and 
missions, recognized here and abroad as a 
biblical authority. $1.50 postpaid 


THE TRIUNE GOD 


by C. Norman Bartlett 

Professor, National Bible Institute 

A profoundly scholarly, clear and popular 
exposition of the most important Christian 
doctrine, The Holy Trinity. $1.50 postpaid 


All of these books are strictly evangelical and have been selected not only for their exceptional 
merit and popular treatment, but also because combined they cover the essential Christian doc- 


trines in a most remarkable manner. 


Order from your bookstore or direct from us. 


The American Tract Society, 7 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


who have assisted at various times were 
invited to augment the choir. 

This week also marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Mr. Charles J. Custer as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of this congrega- 
tion. An organ recital was played by him 
on the evening of May 11. 

On Wednesday evening a reception was 
given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Seneker 
and Mr. Custer. Greetings from the con- 
gregation were extended by Mr. Fred H. 
Kelley, vice-president of the church coun- 
cil; and by Dr. J. J. Kline, representing 
the Lutheran pastors; and an address was 
delivered by the Rev. Harvey S. Kidd, 
president of the Norristown Conference. 
There were special musical selections by a 
male quartet and orchestra. 

Dr. and Mrs. Seneker set a course and, 
with the loyal support of the congregation, 
have attained a goal well worth the ef- 
forts of those who follow them. Their 
kindly personal interest and devout spir- 
itual guidance which have characterized 
their associations with the members will 
be remembered with deep appreciation. 
The Ladies’ Bible Class in Transfiguration 
Church might well be called a monument 
to Mrs. Seneker’s ability and untiring ef- 
forts as teacher. Dr. Seneker has been 
elected pastor emeritus of the congrega- 
tion. 

The Custer family has been active in 
the musical life of the Church of the 
Transfiguration since January 1871 when 
the father of the present director of music 
was elected organist. Upon the occasion 
of his death the two sons became organist 
and assistant organist at the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, and in 1890 Charles 
J. Custer was elected organist of Trans- 
figuration. Seven years later he also be- 
came choir director. The numerous recitals 
and concerts which he has arranged and 
played have been a source of delight to 
music lovers in this vicinity, and have 
given this congregation the reputation it 
enjoys for good music. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
—AT WAGNER 


¢ SUMMER COLLEGE ® 
A Six Weeks’ Summer 
Session on the Beauti- 
ful Hill-top Campus 
overlooking New York 
Harbor 
July 6 — August 13 
e 
® COURSES OFFERED ® 
English, Bacteriology, His- 
tory, Government, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Psychology, 
Education, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and other 
courses. 
° B.S. and A.B. Degrees ® 
For Catalogue, Address 


Professor H. R. Childs 


Director of Summer College 
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STATEN ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Summer Study and Recreation 
Delightfully Combined 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


A Standard College of Highest Accreditment 
Our plan of two 5-weeks’ terms will enable 
you to secure 6 hours of college credit and 
to take your vacation either the forepart or 
the latter part of the summer. 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 14-JULY 17 
SECOND TERM: JULY 19-AUGUST 20 

Regular and Special Courses leading to the 
degrees: Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Science 
in Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Fields, also in the special fields of Music 
Supervision, Art Supervision and Physical 
Education. 

Regular Two-year Teacher Training Course 
leading to Diploma. 

Professional Courses for School Adminis- 
trators, High School, Junior High and 
Elementary Teachers. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: 

The Blair Demonstration School of ero 
gressive Methods offers Student Teaching 
and Observation at the elementary level 
under expert critic teachers. 

Approved by State Department of Educa- 
tion: For Teacher Training in High School 
and Elementary Work, also in Art, Music, 
Commerce, Home Economics and Physical 
Education. 

For bulletin or other information, address 

DR. H. J. ARNOLD 
Director of Summer Session 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
H. P. BERGER : : 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money For Foreign Missionaries 


JFFOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
confidence in our Missionary Bureau as the 
most economical source for personal supplies 
and mission equipment of high quality. 
SECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 
Foreign Missions find that our free cata- 
log, with its 45,000 separate items, and our 
special discount list enables them to save 
money for their stations. 
ISSION Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building ma- 
terials from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, wyite TODAY for a free copy 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Dept. L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 


A UNIQUE RESORT IN THE POCONOS 


Here the whole family may spend a profitable 

vacation with Christian environment that will 

bring much enjoyment for little money. 
Bathing, entertainment. Good food. 
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OPENS ITS SEVENTH SEASON JULY 3 
Trained Counsellors—Planned Programs 
Send for descriptive Literature 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N 
Paradise Falls, Cresco, P. O., Pa. 


LEBANON, PA. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Charleston, S. C. St. Matthew’s Church 
on April 18 had a service arranged by the 
pastor, Dr. W. C. Davis. The tablet, placed 
in the vestibule of the church, reads: 

; To THE GLoRy OF GoD 

To Honor Tuoset FarrHrut MEMBERS 
Wuo Were GENEROUS WITH THEIR 
BEQUESTS TO 
St. MatrHew’s CuurcH 
Since 1912 
Tablets in the rear of the church honor 
those who prior to that time had left 
sizable bequests to the church. The pres- 
ent tablet carries the names of sixteen 
members who have thus remembered their 
church since 1912 and contains spaces for 

additional names. 

The text of the sermon for the day was, 
“Thy prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God.” A beautiful 
feature was the placing of a carnation in 
a receptacle at the edge of the chancel by 
some relative or friend of the deceased as 
the name was announced. The service 
made a deep impression, and the tablet 
stands as a constant invitation to others 
who are in position to make bequests to 
their church. 

St. Matthew’s Church bought additional 
ground and built a new Sunday school a 
few years ago at a cost of $98,000. About 
$60,000 has been paid on that expansion 
program during the seven depression 
years, and nearly one-third of that amount 
has come in through bequests. 


Folcroft, Pa. May 9 the Rev. Robert J. 
Keeler was installed as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Folcroft, Pa. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Calvin P. 
Swank, S.T.D., Superintendent of Mis- 
sions, who also conducted the service of 
installation. 

Mr. Keeler was formerly pastor of our 
Lutheran Church at Kenmore, N. Y., and 
came to Folcroft February 1, 1937. He is 
making splendid progress, having received 
sixteen adult members at Easter. 


New York, N. Y. A beautiful memorial 
window above the altar of Bethany Lu- 
theran Church depicts the risen Christ. 
This window was unveiled May 9 as a 
memorial to the late Mr. Fred H. Wefer, 
the founder of Bethany Church, the ef- 
ficient superintendent of the Sunday schooi 
for twenty-five years and the faithful 
treasurer of the congregation for forty 
years. Donald Peters Wefer, a grandson, 
unveiled the window, and the pastor of 
the congregation, Dr. Giles V. B. Schu- 
mann, read the service of dedication. Many 
friends and admirers of Mr. Wefer at- 
tended this impressive service. 


Phillipsburg, N. J. May 2 to 7 was a 
time of rejoicing for the members of Grace 
Church, the Rev. W. K. Reinert pastor. 
The event marked the completion of ex- 
tensive improvements to the lower rooms 
of the church, giving an additional 3,000 
square feet of floor space for the use of 
the church school and the activities of the 
auxiliary organizations. 

This much-needed program of expan- 
sion could not have been undertaken at 
this time except for the volunteer service 
of more than a hundred men who were 
willing to give a. total of 7,000 man hours 
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of time to the work of enlarging and im- 
proving the church basement. Most of 
the work was done in the evening after 
regular working hours in the shop and 
factory. Artisans of various skills freely 
gave of their time and talent at a saving 
to the congregation of approximately 
$6,000. Thus a necessary improvement was 
completed with no additional indebtedness 
to the congregation. 

The work was under the capable lead- 
ership of Mr. Christie C. Sickels, chairman 
of the committee, assisted by the follow- 
ing members of the church council: 
Messrs. Henry N. Fries, Edgar G. Cruts, 
Jennings G. Smith, Ernest J. Kessler, Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, and Thomas J. Moser. 

Guest speakers for the week of services 
included the Rev. W. M. Weaver, S.T.D., 
president of the New Jersey Conference; 
the Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley of Wee- 
hawken, N. J.; and the Rev. Herbert A. 
Weaver of Chester, Pa. the latter two 
speakers having been former pastors of 
Grace Church. 


Springfield, Ill. A farewell party on May 
1, sponsored by the women of Grace 
Church, was given in honor of the Rev. 
Harvey Currens of Franklin Grove, Il. 
who has been the assistant pastor of Grace 
Church for the past three months, because 
of the illness of the pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Nicholas. Mr. Currens in his short 
stay with this congregation made many 
friends, and his splendid sermons were 
greatly appreciated and his work highly 
successful. Mr. Currens has spent a good 
many years as a missionary in Liberia, 
Africa. 


SUSQUEHANNA CAMP 


AN ANNUAL Boys’ Camp sponsored by 
the Susquehanna Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church will be held on the Sus- 
quehanna University campus at Selins- 
grove, Pa., June 15 to 23, where the lead- 
ers and the boys will have access to all 
facilities provided by the university. The 
Rev. Louis V. Lesher, Lutheran pastor at 
Millheim and an alumnus of the university, 
is director of the camp. 

The purposes of the camp are to lead to 
the appreciation .and acceptance of the 
“Four-fold Life.” The mornings are given 
over to class work under instructors, the 
afternoons to recreational and athletic 
activities, and the evenings to some form 
of entertainment. The spiritual life of the 
boys is not neglected, and at proper times 
they engage in a chapel service, a sunset 
service at the grave of David A. Day, mis- 
sionary to Africa; and morning and eve- 
ning watches are also observed. 

Susquehanna Boys’ Camp annually 
draws from 100 to 150 boys from central 
Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY 


Yiengst. The Rev. Levi W. Yiengst, pastor of 
the German Lutheran Church, Archbald, Pa., 
died May 16 in the Mid-Valley Hospital, Scran- 
ton, Pa., where he underwent an operation the 
preceding Thursday. 

He was a native of Mt. Zion, Pa., the son of 
William and Susanna (nee Webbert) Yiengst, 
and was born October 3, 1890. He received 
education in the Lebanon County Public Schools, 
and after graduation from the Lebanon High 
School entered Muhlenberg College, and was 
graduated in 1915. Three years later he was 
graduated from the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 2, 1937 


After ordination by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania in 1918, he served his first pastorate at 
Hegins, Pa., for five years; Noxen, Pa., for 
eight years; and at Archbald since 1931. For 
several years he was statistician of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, and in 1931 was vice-chair- 
man of the Welfare League at Archbald. He 
was identified with the Ambrose Revels Post of 
the American Legion, although he did not hold 
membership in the organization. 

Mr. Yiengst’s death came on the eve of the 
graduation of his son, Homer Arthur, from 
Muhlenberg College, and his daughters, Dorothy 
from Scranton-Keystone Junior College and 
Kathleen from the Archbald High School. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. John C. Mattes, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Scranton, Pa., in the church at Arch- 
bald. The body was taken to Mt. Zion, Pa., 
for interment. 


IN MEMORY OF DR. KIEFFER 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Hartwick Theological Seminary, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed upon the sudden death of 
its president, the Rev. Dr. George L. Kieffer. 

Whereas, It hath pleased Almighty God in 
His all-wise providence to call to his eternal 
reward on April 25, 1937, the Rev. George Linn 
Kieffer, M.A., D.D., Litt.D., for many years the 
beloved and faithful secretary, then the efficient 
and distinguished president of Hartwick The- 
ological Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

Whereas, Through many years of increasing 
devotion to the cause of our seminary his life 
was always an inspiration and incentive to 
Christian service and an example of unselfish- 
ness and loving deeds for others, and 

Whereas, He left to the church an ennobling 
example of Christian faith and vision of a 
greater Hartwick Seminary, 

Be it there resolved: 

That we gratefully recognize his sympathetic 
interest in our seminary, his untiring devotion 
to its progress and his Christian courtesy and 
friendship, 

That we highly appreciate his noble qualities 
of mind and heart by which he endeared him- 
self to all and which he unreservedly conse- 
crated to the service of God and the gospel 
ministry, 

That Hartwick Seminary has lost a most loyal 
friend, the gospel ministry a_ distinguished 
scholar, and the church an able leader, and 
humanity a lovable and attractive personality, 

That we bow in humble submission to the 
dispensation of God’s all-wise providence in 
eat assurance that what He has done is well 

one, 

That we tender to the bereaved family our 
deepest sympathy and commend them to our 
merciful Father, Who alone is the comfort and 
consolation of the sorrowful and the hope of 
eternal life, ‘ 

That a copy of these resolutions be recorded 
upon our minutes, a copy be sent to the be- 
reaved family and also to THe LUTHERAN. 

Hartwick Theological Seminary, 
J. G. F. Blaesi, Acting President. 


We have learned with deep sorrow of the 
sudden demise on April 25, 1937, of our beloved 
brother and former trustee, Dr. George Linn 
Kieffer. In his departure Hartwick College has 
lost a staunch friend and laborer. From its 
inception Dr. Kieffer was keenly interested in 
the proposed expansion of Hartwick Seminary 
into the ‘Greater Hartwick,” which included 
the college. 

He was a member of the Hartwick Seminary 
Board which had caught the vision of this 
greater institution. With deep interest he fol- 
lowed the progress of the campaign in 1927 to 
raise funds, though at the time he was in the 
hospital for treatment of his back. When the 
College Board was formed in March 1928 at 
Albany, he was elected the vice-president of 
the Board. In this official capacity he served 
the Board till the close of 1932, when his term 
as trustee expired. As a Board member he was 
ardent, aggressive, far-seeing. To the meetings 
he brought his wide knowledge of the church, 
her life, her traditions, her spirit, her outlook. 
When his term of service expired, we all viewed 
with regret the loss of his presence and his 
valuable contributions to the meetings of our 
organization. 

It is not necessary that we record here his 
place and work in the larger field of the church 
where he was intimately connected with so 
many interests, committees, boards and com- 
missions. Others will take account of his in- 
fluence in that field. It is for us to record our 
deep appreciation of his faith, his character, 
his knowledge and his work among us on this 
Board. We extend our sincerest sympathy to 
Mrs. Kieffer and commend her to God and His 
tender grace. 

A recommend that this testimonial be spread 
on the minutes of the Board, that a copy there- 
of be sent to Mrs. Kieffer, and that we request 
its publication in Tse LuTHERAN and in the 
Oneonta Star. 

Ellis B. Burgess, 
Arthur S. Hardy, 
Raymond C. Deitz. 
For the Hartwick College 
Board of Trustees. 
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On Sunday, April 25, 1937, it pleased God _to 
call into the Church Triumphant, the Rev. Dr. 
George Linn Kieffer, who for the past eleven 


years was a faithful and loyal member of Beth- MELLOW FRUITS OF 


any Lutheran Eee rade rponedels Garde, 
L. I., the Rev. J. St. Clair Bousum pastor. 

The pastor and church council wish to ex- EXPERIENCE 
press their sincere appreciation of his many 


services mendeved te oes yee an ee By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 
f the church at large, and ever keeping him- : 
self the heskeround of the local church Published December, 1936 
activities. Dr. Kieffer always stood ready and Second Printing, January, 1937 
willing to advise and assist his own church Third Printing, February, 1937 
and pastor with his invaluable knowledge and Fourth Printing, March, 1937 
TIERCE: ; Fifth Printing, April, 1937 
The entire Christian Church has sustained a Sixth Printing, ee 1937 
yh i oe Ee tt eS: Seventh Printing, May, 1937 
Together with this loss, Bethany will miss 
him as a true friend indeed. PRESS NOTICES 
We do hereby extend our deepest sympathy “Gives comfort to persons of all creeds.” 
to his beloved wife and sisters and commend —Baltimore Sun. 


them to the God of all love Who is able to 


console, sustain and strengthen. “Christian solution of common prob- 


Albert E. Hiltpold, Secretary of lems of everyday life and guidance for 
the Church Council. youth.”—The Lutheran. 
“Each chapter is brief, interesting and 
SYNOD helpful.”—Christian Observer. 
2 “Author writes with joy and his spirit 
The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova is contagious.’—Lutheran Witness. 
Scotia will hold its thirty-fifth annual conven- “Ought oy Te 1 ithout thi 
tion June 18-20, in Zion Church, Lunenburg, ught not to be a home without this 
Nova Scotia, the Rev. George Innes pastor. book. We unhesitatingly commend it.’— 
The convention will open June 18, at 10.30 Watchman Examiner. 
A. M. with The Service and Holy Communion. “Furnishes good material for speak- 
V. Monk, Sec. ers.”—Lutheran Standard. 
“Tt is filled with guidance and inspira- 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS ager pees pabe pedals i 
“ 
‘ : Perouisvilles x akes the heart stronger an more 
aa! Oro Now Rox 171 Goral Ridge, joyous. Every page a good story to tell.”— 
Ky. Methodist Recorder. ces 
Boulton, Robert L., from 1810 E. Oklahoma “Interprets life in an intimate and un- 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., to 2617 S. Wentworth usual way.”—Augsburg Teacher. 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. fd i 
Cooper. S., from 268 Hellems Ave., Welland, 64 Pages Bo in Blue Cloth 
Ont., Canada, to 28 Grove St., Weli#md, Ont., Why not send one dollar and get three of 
Carmda. these choice gift books, one for yourself 
Grohne, John W., from 33 Arthur Ave., Mans- and two for your friends? 
field, Ohio, to St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, i 
Leetonia, Ohio. Postpaid, 35 cents; Three Copies, $1.00. 
Jl, Walden M., from 608 Woodlawn_ Ave., 
ee ponetield, Ohio, to R. F. D. No. 1, Frank- THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
a aa PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Kuitunen, Arvin E., from Box 773, South Por- 


nae Ont., Canada, to Sylvan Lake, Alberta, 1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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loo, Iowa, to 419 Western Ave., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 
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Ask for These at Our Display at 
Synods, Conventions, Summer Assemblies 


CHURCH UNITY 


By F. H. Knubel 


The twofold purpose of this little volume is to be a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and also to be a treatise on Church Unity. In fulfilling the first pur- 
eae pose it is a part of the NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. For the second purpose 
it is printed separately as a little book. The author presents it as a study that has been 
tested for years. The result is the conviction that the theme of this great epistle is the 
unity of the church. 

Its parts are: Introduction, The Unity of the Church, Fundamental Facts Con- 
cerning Church Unity, Christian Responsibility for Unity, Promotion of Church Unity 
by Christian Denominations, Conclusion. 

Its author needs no introduction. 


This book should find an important place on the shelf of books on the 
subject of Church Unity. ° 


Price, 75 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 


CHURCH UNITY 


“Many have desired a scholarly, yet reverent and conservative one-volume 
commentary on the New Testament. Here it is, prepared by twenty-eight Lutheran 


scholars. There are also nine introductory essays on the New Testament, . . . and 

introductions to each book. Bible students will find this a very illuminating, handy § ee 

volume.”—Missionary Review of the World. ‘ Cloth. Price, $3.00. ° SS 
A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


‘UTHERAN By Amos John Traver 

k | “HANDBOOK A concise readable book about the Lutheran Church—her history, her distinc- 
Soe ee tive doctrines and methods of work. This information is given under ten incisive 
oe chapter heads — The Man, The Mother Church, The Lutheran Church in America, 
yee S The Church Year, The Common Service, The Way of Salvation, The Means of Grace, 
The Educational Method, Missions, The Body of Christ. A helpful handbook for 
inquirers and those already members. A worthy gift-book for any church member, 
young or old. 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 


By Abdel Ross Wentz 


“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly interesting and most readable way, the story of the founder 
of the first Protestant motherhouse for deaconesses. It is the story of a Lutheran pastor whose heart 
overflowed with faith and love and hope and courage; of a man who by sheer faith and will power 
and hard work accomplished the unbelievable; of a personality whose influence changed lives, not only & 
in Germany, his native land, but also in Holland, England, Palestine, Egypt, and America. The results 
of his labors are still being felt today, and his spirit is even now a vital force in the life of the Christian 
Church. No Christian—certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought tobe in ignorance of the life and work 
of Theodore Fliedner. This little book, so appealingly written and so attractively printed, will make it 
possible for anyone to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few hours. It is most heartily and 
highly recommended, especially to pastors, leaders of church missionary societies, Sunday school teach- 
ers, and all others who are actively engaged in carrying on the work of the church.”—The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 
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